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Highlights 


A college diploma or university degree is no guarantee that a woman 
will achieve equality in the labour force. Women are not earning their 
credentials in "elite" fields such as medicine, engineering, law, or business. 
They are clustered in traditional, female—dominated areas that lead to low— 
paying jobs with few chances for advancement and little prestige. Only 11% 
of the women who received bachelor's degrees in 1976 had specialized in 
"masculine" disciplines. And even these few encountered the familiar salary 
gap. For example, by 1978 the median salaries of the medical and dental 
graduates who were working full—time were $21,330 for men, $15,500 for women. 
This is just one illustration of a well-established pattern that was confirmed 


in a national survey. 
In 1976, 92,399 individuals graduated from Canada's colleges and universities. 
—Almost half of them were women. 


—A majority of the 15,170 women who received college diplomas graduated 


from traditional "feminine'' fields such as nursing and secretarial arts. 


—Nearly two-thirds of the 27,950 bachelor's degrees awarded to women 
were in just five fields: education, fine and applied arts, humanities, 
psychology, and sociology. These fields accounted for only one-third 


of the 30,140 male bachelor's degree recipients. 


—At the master's level, around 10% of the 2,280 women earned their 
degrees in engineering or business, compared with 40% of the 4,930 


men; about half the women graduated in the humanities or education. 


—Only 170 women received doctoral degrees: 41% of them in social sciences, 
32% in humanities. More than four times as many men (790) were awarded 
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Two years later, in 1978, the same graduates were asked how they had fared 


in the labour market. 


Their employment status: 


—A higher percentage of women than men claimed that they had attended 
the postsecondary institution for specific career objectives, but the 


male graduates' full—time employment rate was higher. 


—Women, especially married women, were more likely than men to be working 


part—time, unemployed, or out of the labour force entirely. 


—Employment rates of both sexes were highest for graduates of job-specific 
fields: medicine, business, secretarial science, and engineering; lowest 


in less specific areas such as languages, political science, and psychology. 


—Fine arts graduates found full-time employment most elusive: the rate 


for men was 77%; for women, 67%. 


Their i Obs: 


—A smaller proportion of female than male graduates considered their 


jobs unrelated to their education. 


—Most liable to be doing unrelated work were graduates — female and 
male — of fine and applied arts, biology, physical education, humanities, 
and social sciences such as geography, political science, psychology, 


and sociology. 


—These graduates also had a good chance of ending up in a nom"highly 


qualified manpower" position — a job that did not require a degree. 


—A larger percentage of female than male bachelor's degree recipients 
were employed in "highly qualified manpower" jobs: 78% versus 71%. 
This may be because women tended to be clustered in relatively few, 
traditional occupation groups, notably teaching, while men were more 


dispersed. 


—Second to teaching, clerical jobs were the most frequent occupational 


destination of women with bachelor's degrees. 


—Teaching was also the most common outcome for the men, followed by jobs 


in management, physical sciences, social sciences, and health. 


—More than 40% of the women with business diplomas were clerks, whereas 


more than half of the similarly qualified men were in management or sales. 


—While female graduates (college and university) were employed in a 
narrow range of occupations (health, teaching, clerical), male graduates 
were not so concentrated, and found jobs in different spheres (natural 


and physical sciences, management, engineering). 


—Female college graduates expressed more job satisfaction than males. 
The level of satisfaction among women and men with bachelor's degrees 
was about equal, but female master's and doctoral graduates were less 


satisfied than their male counterparts. 


—Unmarried female graduates in unsatisfactory jobs were just as likely 
to say that they planned to leave as were single males. Married women 


were least inclined to contemplate any change. 


—Fewer than half the married women with bachelor's degrees who were 
working in clerical positions were satisfied with their jobs, yet close 
to 80% intended to stay. (About 55% of the single women were satisfied 


with such jobs; around 60% planned to stay.) 


Their 1978 salaries: 


—At the end of May 1978, female graduates were earning less than males. 
(Only about one-third of the women with master's degrees were in the 


$20,000+ income bracket, in contrast to more than half the men.) 


—Typically, the women's median salary was about 85% of the men's, 


although in one case it fell as low as 70%. 


—The median salary for a woman with a bachelor's degree and no previous 
work experience was $13,090 — not even as much as the $13,270 earned by 


a man with a one-year college diploma and no experience. 


—A female teacher with a bachelor's degree had to have three to four 
years' experience to reach the salary level of a male teacher with the 


same education and less than one year's experience. 


—Male graduates in clerical positions earned as much as $3,000 a year 


more than equally qualified women in similar jobs. 


—Even in "women's" fields, the earnings gap was evident. The median 
salary of graduates with two-year nursing diplomas was $12,830 for 


women, but $14,340 for men. 


—For men, the income boost between the bachelor's and master's degree 


amounted to about $6,400. The increment for women was $3,400. 


—Although the women's median salary was less than the men's, their level 
of satisfaction with their earnings was not necessarily lower. For 
example, women with a bachelor's degree in history had a median salary 
of $13,030 and 83% were satisfied; the median for men was $14,100, 


but only 77% were satisfied. 


Continuing education: 


—A larger proportion of male than female graduates of every qualification 
level was enrolled in a postsecondary institution in 1977. Men were 
more apt to be enrolled full-time, but except for college graduates, 


a larger percentage of women was enrolled part—time. 


—Marriage tended to dampen women's aspirations for further job-related 


education; marriage breakdown enhanced their motivation. 


Looking back: 


—About one-quarter of all graduates, women and men, regretted their 
choice of postsecondary program. Most college graduates would have 
opted for university training; the university graduates wished they 


had taken a different university program. 


In the late seventies, Canada's female postsecondary graduates had not 
reached the same level in the world of work as men with similar academic 
qualifications. Women continued to occupy job ghettos — professional and 


otherwise. 
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Foreword 


"Education should be as gradual as the moonrise, perceptible not in 
progress but in result." As I read this report, which demonstrates the 
relationship of employment to education, Melville's poetically pragmatic 


view comes to mind for two reasons: 


—Education may be gradual, its progress may remain imperceptible, but 


it should have a goal. 


—To ensure results, formal education ideally should proceed on a planned 
course, a predefined path, as does the moon, never disappointing the 


mesmerized moongazers. Hardly ever! 


The findings of the current Statistics Canada survey, which was 
co-sponsored by the Women's Bureau, Labour Canada, reinforce the fact that 
formal education requires careful planning. The valuable analysis and 
discussion of the survey are available to us thanks to the tenacity and 
dedication of Edith Rechnitzer and Mary Sue Devereaux of Statistics Canada. 

Some readers might wonder who cares about educational goals and results 
at the age of 13 or 14, when educational choices are made. Young women 
now thinking about postsecondary and postgraduate education, or even their 
younger sisters choosing their high school courses, should read this report 
carefully — and seek guidance and advice from teachers, counsellors, parents, 
and others who have learned about life the hard way, from practical experience. 

For many women approaching the "September of our years", it may become 
obvious that a lack of career planning resulted in "rain on our parade." 
Here is hoping that this report might help stop this from happening to young 


people of today and of tomorrow. 


Ratna Ray 
Director 
Women's Bureau 
Labour Canada 
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Preface 


This report contrasts the 1978 employment situation of the women and men 
who earned postsecondary credentials in 1976. Because the aim is to show 
general national conditions, only the most obvious variables are examined. 
However, as the survey questionnaire clearly indicates, many other tabulations 
could be made, and provincial breakdowns of most data are possible. The 
computer files contain a wealth of material yet to be extracted. Therefore, 
this publication should be regarded as an exploratory overview. The authors 


would appreciate any comments about its contents and suggestions for follow-up 


studies. 
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Method 


A survey of 1976 postsecondary graduates was conducted by Statistics 
Canada in June 1978, approximately two years after these individuals had 
completed their programs. A sample was selected from the population who had 
been granted a university degree or college diploma any time during the 1976 
calendar year. Recipients of university diplomas and persons who completed 
university transfer or trade programs in colleges were excluded. The sample 
was stratified within provinces by field of study and by type of qualification 
to ensure reliability for these groupings. 

Of the 97,099 graduates in the population (Quebec institutions did not 
participate), 43,698 were Gann veaoe The final count of valid responses 
totalled 29,609, approximately 69% of the sample. The remainder could not 
be located, refused to be interviewed, were absent for the duration of the 
survey, or could not be included for other reasons. 

When the sample was weighted, women numbered 46,106 and men, 46,293, 
for a 92,399 total — 4,700 less than the graduate population. Most of this 
difference represented graduates residing outside Canada, although it also 
included a small number who had not been identified by sex. 

The aim of the survey was, of course, more than to contrast the employment 
status of women and men. This report is merely one of several that have been 
published (summary report, doctoral graduates) or are underway (geographic 
mobility, underemployment, relationship of jobs to education). 

A deliberate effort has been made to present understandable, easy—to—read 
statistics. As a result, simple cross—tabular analysis is the basis of the 
tables and charts. 

Because the topic is the female-male difference in education and employ— 
ment outcomes, the format has been adapted to conform to that orientation. 
Every table and all charts except the last show data for both women and 
men. ‘Thus, the titles do not contain the designation, “by-sex. "Chart. le 


clearly specifies that it deals only with females. This chart and Table 41 


ai ' ‘ : : 
The questionnaire is reproduced at the end of this report. 
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are unique in that they were not derived from the survey. The Post— 
secondary Section of Statistics Canada's Education, Science and Culture 
Division furnished information on 1978 graduates and 1978-79 enrolment at 
the bachelor's and first professional degree level. 

Nowhere are results given for "all graduates."' Rather, five levels of 
qualification (one— and two-year college Sia lonaw three— and four-year college 
diploma, bachelor's and first professional degree, master's degree, and 
doctoral degree) are shown either on separate tables, or as distinct categories 
in the same table. The reason for maintaining these divisions is that global 
totals would not be useful and might even be misleading, as quite different 
individuals would be treated as a homogeneous entity. The results seem to 
justify this decision: motivations, employment outcomes, and opinions of 
graduates at different levels vary. 

Many tables that show broad fields of study have been further subdivided 
if the numbers in each discipline were large enough to be reliable and a 
sufficient number of graduates replied to a particular question. For instance, 
at the bachelor's level, it was often possible to give data for eight fields 
in the "Social sciences" category. However, the ''Total,'' which appears 
beneath them, refers to graduates who received bachelor's degrees in all 
the social sciences, not just the eight listed in the table. 

Because the sample was large (nearly 30,000), overall findings are 
generally reliable. Nonetheless, reliability diminishes as cross—tabulations 
become more detailed. To avoid an undue impression of accuracy, all figures 
have been rounded to the nearest ten, and decimals have been eliminated from 


percentages. As a result of this rounding, detail may not add to totals. 


Occasionally, it was possible to show one-year and two-year college graduates 
separately. 
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Explanation of Terms 


University — A degree-granting institution. 


College — An institution offering postsecondary programs that lead to diplomas 
and/or certificates. For this report, the term includes colleges of 
applied arts and technology, technical institutes, institutes of applied 
arts and sciences, community colleges, and establishments that provide 
training in specialized fields like agriculture, nursing, fisheries, 


marine technologies, and surveying. 


Labour force — Graduates with full-time or part-time employment and those with 
no job but seeking employment. Excluded are: graduates residing outside 
Canada, those who indicated they were not seeking employment, and a small 
number who did not report if their employment was full-time or part—time. 

The labour market activity questions answered by the graduates were 
more numerous and detailed than those asked in the monthly Labour Force 
Survey. The way responses are aggregated differs as well (for example, 
the Labour Force Survey treats persons with a job to start in the future 
as unemployed or not in the labour force). In addition, certain measures 
such as the full-time employment rate have no counterpart in published 


Labour Force statistics. 


Full—time employment rate — The number of 1976 graduates having obtained full— 
time employment (30 hours or more of work per week) as a percentage of 
all 1976 graduates in the labour force. This includes those who had 
accepted an offer of a job to start in the future as well as those 


actually working. 


"Highly qualified manpower" (HQM) job — A professional job usually requiring 
a university degree. 
The HQM concept is based on a classification system that measures 
educational and vocational training required for different occupations. 
Associated with each occupation are two indexes: General Educational 


Development (GED) and Specific Vocational Preparation (SVP). 
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GED usually refers to formal education that does not have a particular 
occupational objective, most often obtained in elementary school, secondary 
school, college, and university. GED levels range from 1 (less than 7 
years of schooling) to 6 (17 or more years). 

The SVP index indicates the amount of time needed to acquire the 
information, techniques, and skills required to perform in an occupation. 
This training may take place in a school, work, military, or institutional 
environment, or may even be derived from hobbies. Level 1 of SVP refers 
to training that consists of only a short demonstration; Level 9 entails 
more than 10 years. 

Ordinarily, an HQM occupation is one with a GED/SVP index that totals 
12 or higher, which in most cases means that the incumbent must be a 
degree—holder. However, occupations with a lower combined level were also 
examined to determine their possible HQM content. For instance, elementary 
and preschool teachers were considered HQM, although their average 
GED/SVP index was only 11. Because of qualification upgrading, all 
who teach at these levels in the future will require a degree. 

Many of the broad categories used to classify occupation groups 
cover both HQM and non—-HQM jobs. (This may be confusing when occupational 
outcomes are compared as in Charts 3 and 4.) For example, included 
in "Engineering" are petroleum engineers (average GED/SVP = 14) and 
petroleum engineering technicians (10). "Social Sciences' contains 
lawyers (14) and deputy sheriffs (7); museum curators (14) and cata— 


loguers (10); social workers (12) and camp counsellors (8). 
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Layout 


The main body of this publication consists of a series of tables and 
charts based on the results of the survey. Each is accompanied by a brief 
text intended either to summarize the data or to underscore an important 
point. 


The tables and charts are presented in twelve sections: 


I. Educational and Social Characteristics 
II. Motivation 
III. Employment History 
IV. Employment Status 
V. Relationship of Job to Education 
VI. Nature of Employment 
Vito salary 
VETS JObisatiotaction 
IX. Retrospective Judgment 
X. Continuing Education 
XI. Selected Occupations and Fields of Study 
XII. Tomorrow's Graduates 
A final section, “Plus ca change, .."; discusses the statistics in the 


iene of historical and international data, 
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Symbols 


The following symbols are used in this publication: 


-- amount too small to be expressed 


— nil or zero 
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I. EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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Table 1. Field of study, 1976 college graduates, by type of diploma 


Almost twice as many women as men graduated with one— or two-year college 
diplomas, while at the three— and four-year level, they were in a slight 
minority. 

Women were concentrated in "social" and traditionally female fields. 

More than a third had earned nursing diplomas, and with the addition of 
those in other medical and dental services, the proportion in the health 
sphere amounted to about half the total. Another 16% and 13%, respectively, 
had graduated from secretarial and community service programs. 

Few women had received diplomas in engineering and technology, the 
discipline that produced more than a third of all male graduates. Women 
were also underrepresented in other male-dominated areas like data processing, 
primary industries, and transportation. Business graduates accounted for 
6% of the females with one— or two-year diplomas and 11% at the three— and 
four-year level. This specialty, however, was more popular among men, the 


corresponding figures being 16% and 17%. 
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fable lL... Field of study.,. 1976 college: graduates}? bysitype of ‘diploma 


Field of study ype of diploma 
One— or two-year Three— or four-year 


(Percentage distribution) 


Business, management, and commerce 6 16 | de 27 


Community services, social welfare, 
and household science 13 7 4 2 


Data processing and computer 
science 1 3 vies 5 


Engineering and related 


technologies Z Suk 7 37 
Fine and applied arts 3 5) 72 1 
General arts and science, education, 

and law 10 4 6 8 
Mass communications 2 5 3 4 
Nursing S15) 2 36 -- 
Other medical and dental services 9 3 17 4 
Primary industries iL 12 -- 2 
Secretarial arts and science 16 -- -- -- 
Transportation == 3 as 2 
Unknown js 3 2 2 

Total: percent 100 100 100 100 


number eS e570 75790 2.240 23650 
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Table 2. Field of study, 1976 bachelor's and professional degree recipients 


The numbers of women and men who had received bachelor's or first 
professional degrees were nearly equal, and together the social sciences, 
humanities, and education accounted for the majority of both sexes. Nonetheless, 
14% of the women had earned degrees inilancuaees compared with just under 5% 
of the men. The disproportion in education was similar: 21% of the women, 

10% of the men. Among social science graduates, psychology was the top field 


for women, while business ranked first among men. 
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Table 2, Field of study, 1976 bachelor's and first professional degree 
recipients 


Field of study 


Agricultural and biological sciences: 


POEM eee ys: oh ape ese Sr esier sl oA di bie 016 a Rid ete eecaha Se 5) 5 
HOMmSehOlLGPSCTCNCE csc cicieue seve ae MAP aren aie, Ue Petes cn ven 3 a 
BIO CAML RRP a ere oA cert 3b, 45> Gea 2 PURER oe dee ee RL Te eS 8 9 
Education: 
Piigmawea l VeduCations...0 .s.6 ess fad sw eRe bees eee 4 5 
OmNeEPCOUCAUTONN. em Gore ois cle es alee Be ee eet ee eee Pad 10 
Engineering and applied sciences 1 2 
Fine and applied arts e) 2 
Health professions: 
Medicanemand. CONELSUELY™. sls) s+ cis a1 ss7ete.n tens cueteters mie carer 1) 81 
EP iMlMresELSUL Stone Mtes Peds do" sola Si4's'6) 6, 0 tats fots Loi piste alg? s Sata 2 pisteral cleteuel sls eters 4 ai 
PMC Meee tare rey ofS cis fa al sviel stoieFeisie: svete. ane te/ avenge otraeyfenene ses am os a 1 
Pea OMA ase OTs 6 foe ceccud aoe Bites ecw cua cnieiaba! apts Rea ne eae 1 -- 
(bom Aso) Ros MPI Tn PLS ure PES) Same Pair ar. om ke Bella 7 4 
Humanities: 
A AnS HO Ta MOE, WWM Ly 5c ie kv 50's os ue aeconge go 1ob'an sé'ge diese atioey eledt + « ae MeN One 4 5 
Pea COP aye coke solos desea Po a0 ke vous up usancede olen e ts ee adede claves lets hens 14 5 
IEG E yf Stee ae entra aA Ae Ee LATIN EE Pp eae rae 20 1 
Mathematics and physical sciences 3 
Social sciences: | 
Business, management, and ‘commerce. .......52-..22% | 3 10 
RGOnOMILCS .5 .u)s cates SSA Rede NA tad Pod, RAS SNL ACS NE eR i 5 
Geography tobeh-. SRY nicolas os Os Sale vies BEM ons 2 4 
escy rae ay ee nr ec ore ey Ree eee mains lee 1 4 
PTE CAVLS CLONCEH Piette ed ascitic ee ee eeee eta eon she Z 4 
REV CHOLO Symi e ECT OTE ESO CTT E ET TET 10 5 
SOARING ey acetate ee ee oNe cola bara oie wisitat es aonne a alepeharedacame 2 i 
OOM OO he Weert gte te oh te leta 0% erase aces Gg oh aa wie senate 7 3 
uc) tea ee es ea teas eens, Ge eM eon hs gnats ews) eieumeat cig rake 29 37 
General (no specialization) 1 At 
Unknown 1 i 
100 100 


Totals percent 


number 
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Table 3. Field of study, 1976 master's and doctoral degree recipients 


Male master's degree recipients outnumbered females 2 to 1, and at the 
doctoral level, the ratio was 5 to 1. Women were concentrated in traditional 
fields such as education and the humanities, and were underrepresented in 


male-dominated areas such as engineering and business. 


Sy) 


Table 3. Field of study, 1976 master's and doctoral degree recipients 


Field of study 


Agricultural and biological 
sciences 4 


Education ee 


Engineering, mathematics, and 


physical sciences 4 
Fine and applied arts 3 
Health professions 3 
Humanities bell 


Social sciences: 
Business, management, and 


CONMOLEC caret ce slecere eee cs 7 

BG CIO UOOVenereloohelecete sie lsieuat ets tere els 8 

SO Cota ew O GK tariia aoe one fe ober tenes ete 9 

eu its He ee es, Sec ane eer 36 

Unknown Si 
Total: percent 100 


number 2230 


1A, 


20 


Akay 
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Table 4. Age distribution in June 1978, by qualification level 


At every level except the doctoral, women tended to be younger than 
the men. Nonetheless, higher proportions of women than men in older age 


groups were among the graduates. 
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Table 4. Age distribution in June 1978, by qualification level 


Age Qualification 


One— or two- hree— or Bachelor's 
four-year On SLES t 
professional 


18-21 13 3 == -- == -- = -- ~ _ 


28-30 2 7 3 7 8 13 23 [23] 17 18 
31-35 2 3 2 3 7 8 19 22 
3640 2 1 = As 4 3 9 13 24 19 
4145 1 se oe se 3 2 7 6 oe 7 
46-50 1 -- Se a 2 4 2 =e 3 
51-60 1 a2 Se = Ly = 4, 2 i = 
61+ es os zai =< = ae = ae = = 
No 
response == eae 173 = a ae ais aaa aed ea ary 
moral: 

percent 100! 100! 100} 100} 100, 100’ 100] 100} 100] 100 


pero 15.4701 727901 2,249! 2,650 127,950 30, 140)je2, 250 [14.930) hel TO) em oO 


Note: Boxes indicate the most common age group at the different qualification 
levels. 
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Table 5. Marital status in June 1978, by qualification level 


At higher degree levels, the proportion of single women was greater than 


that of single men. 


PapLer: , 


Marital 
status 


Single 


Married 


Widowed, 
separated, 
divorced 


Unknown 


Total: 


DELCent 


number 


Marital status in June 1978, by qualification level 


Qualification 


One— or two- 
year college 


58 


38 


100 
13,470 


64 


34 


100 
TO 


hree— or 
four-year 


56 


41 


100 
2,240 


41 


Bachelor's 
Or first 
professional 


(Percentage distribution) 


| 


59 | 50 53 
BY) 45 45 

1 4 1 
ie 1 i 


100 100 100 
2,650 127,950 \30, 140 


40 


Syl 


100 


el 


66 


100 | 


2980 1 4930 


Doctoral 
degree 


25 


63 


12 


100 
170 


16 


ine) 


100 
790 
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Table 6. Graduates who took the postsecondary program for specific career 
objectives, by qualification level 


Except at the master's level, a higher proportion of female than male 
graduates claimed that career objectives had motivated them to obtain post— 
secondary credentials. More than 90% of the college women had such a purpose, 
compared with 87% of the men. Job considerations were less prevalent 
among both female and male university graduates, a little more than 70% of 


whom reported that this had been their reason for postsecondary attendance. 
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Table 6. Graduates who took the postsecondary program for specific career 
objectives, by qualification level 


(Percent) 
One— or two-year college diploma ws 87 
Three— or four-year college diploma 91 87 
Bachelor's or first professional degree 74 7a 
Master's degree 69 70 


Doctoral degree 72 Tp 
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III. EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 
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Table 7. Number of years worked before graduation, by qualification level 


Except for doctorate recipients, a higher percentage of women than men 
had not worked full-time before graduation. The proportion of each sex with 
no experience declined as the qualification level rose. Nearly half the 
male and two-thirds of the female college graduates had never had a full—time 
job, but only about a quarter of the -Ph.D.s — 27% of ‘the men and 237, of pene 
women. The trend reversal among doctorates may result from the older age 


profile of the women (Table 4). 
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Table 7. Number of years worked before graduation, by qualification level 


Work Qualification 
expe— 
rience Doctoral 
before four-year degree 
gradu— i ollege 

ation diploma 


(Percentage distribution) 


Never 
worked 
full—time 66 48 69 59 56 54 30 27. 23 AG 


Less than 


i year zi 3 5 5) 1 1 -- i &. as 
1-2 years | 20 |) Mita eis Sie 12) aos) am leG — oie 
3—4 ee 9 | is 8 NS) M2 16 20 19 24 24 
5-6 years 3 il Z 4 6 5 8 10 16 1S) 
7 years 

and more 2 6 B 4 15 a Dy) 30 26 a 
Unknown tr a == =i 1 i == ae a -- 
Fotal: | 

percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


number {13,470| 7,790] 2,240] 2,650 |27, 950 (30,140 | 2,280 | 4,930 170| 790 
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Table 8. Success rate of job search methods, college graduates, 
by type of diploma 


For both female and male college graduates, direct application to employers 


was the most common and the most effective job search method. 
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Table 8. Success rate of job search methods, college graduates, 
by type of diploma 


Job search method ype of diploma 


One— or two-year hree—"pr four—vyear 


Percent puccess 
Ofea | rate* 
job-seekers 

ho used 

this method 


Direct application to 66 78 
employer 67 65 
Direct application to 52 68 
previous employer 40 67 
Friends or relatives 29 61 
33 66 

College placement office 22 ook 
49 62 

Hast rue cor 35 58 
| 38 al 

Private employment ile} 46 
agency 18 iy) 
Newspaper advertisement a7 50 
45 48 

Professional association it 40 
or union ipl BZ 
Public employment Sy 2} 
agency 39 35 


*Percent of job-seekers who received an offer of employment. 
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Table 9. Success rate of job search methods, university graduates, 
by degree level 


Few differences were apparent in the tendency of female and male graduates 
to use various job search methods or the effectiveness of these techniques. 


Direct applications to employers were most frequent and most successful. 


3y5) 


Table 9. Success rate of job search methods, university graduates, 
by degree level 


Job search method 


Direct application 
to employer 


Direct application 
to previous 
employer 


Friends or 
relatives 


IMG Cie WK eOrE 
Newspaper 
advertisement 
Professional 
association 


ie \kiaalvona 


Private employment 
agency 


University place— 
ment office 


Public employment 
agency 


F 
M 


F 


F 
| 


F 
I 


F 


Degree 


Bachelor's or Master's Doctoral 
first professional 


Percent ofjSuccess 
i ratex 


Percent ofjSuceess 


*Percent of job-seekers who received an offer of employment. 
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IV. EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
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Table 10. Employment status, by qualification level and marital status, 1978 


Marriage had a strong relationship to the graduates' employment status, 
tending to increase full-time employment among men and decrease it among 
women. The proportion of single women working full-time was at least 7 
percentage points higher than that of married women. Of the degree—holders, 
single women were more likely to have full—time jobs than were single men. 

At all qualification levels, the percentage of women working part—time 
was always greater than the percentage of men, and it was a more common 
practice among married than single women. 

The unemployment rate (i.e., looking for a job) of single women was less 
than or equal to that of single men. Marriage, again, was associated with 
opposite trends for female and male graduates: a higher rate of unemployment 
among married women, and a lower rate among married men. 

Overall, female graduates were more likely than the males to be neither 
working nor looking for a job. This was particularly true of married women, 
at least 9% of whom were in this situation. Their primary reason was family 


responsibilities. 


Table 10. Employment status, by qualification level an 


Dy 


d marital status, 1978 


Qualification and marital status Employment status Total* 
Working Not working 
full—time and not 
or accepted looking for 
a full-time a job 
job 

(Percentage distribution) 

One— or two-year college diploma: 

SATUS DOr tay ste lcas cee meee eee heme nae a: ool et n'a levajievayeies, seabaneieie emaieeeeee F| 88 5 4 2 100 
Mi 91 2 4 2 100 
Mag cole ds erm. ae Pe RE «3. Sch vices» Sea ee Fi 74 11 5 larg 100 
Hoe 1 3 1 1100 
Watdowednms 6 paagaicedamrGuiny Or CEG. ./aciaperelenecnsicuer anes Fi 75 -- a= -- 1100 
Mi 88 -- -- | -- 100 

! 
ALOE acs Meee atten Mee sBetyetrer asia ars: asnsl ous roqeuameryeter-ustohens ote i!) Gy 7 5 | 2 100 
M, 91 2 4 eee 1100 

| 

Three— or tour-year college diploma: 

Satie Le mee are mices: archer oe tienceraatetene vs) oie diane: Soclsswelterer whovenoncl eo ceaalestons 13 |p %835) 4 4 6 100 
M| 88 3 6 Lo '100 

WEehay cules A icttncienced.c tor, ci tice a eee ee eR eer Oe Oo Ea 72 10 5 | |100 
M,) 93 2 3 i i /100 

Widowed, separated madi vorced’. ... si. « « ccenniow else ens IB) ss -- -- Da '100 
fie -- -- -- i100 

Hondo MAM PN Rts «sca goo Sealers ie seater oe F| 79 7 4 i 9 100 

M} 90 2 5 ae '100 

| | 

Bachelor's or first professional degree 

PES s Ox atts ooca Co ee oe FE} 82 6 6 | 6 ‘100 
81 4 7 8 1100 
Mansastie cla acne, «mucin ote alistiemetiemone: ois (as. 2. see ok ouatal ene tabere guogasseemene a eS Z 5 11 | 100 
| Of 2 3 4 100 

| 
Widowedares eparraitedmmdinvOrCed sac. «marker ere seme Fi 78 -- -- -- | 100 
| 80 -- -- -- 1100 
Tt ahs MPR MMe cine cette hago eee F, 79 7 6 8 /100 
Pes) 3 ip 6 :100 

i } 
| 
Master's degree: | | 
Se ne Viet ee ier: MTR IR 6 soe son x Be er F| 79 5 4 12 /100 
| 74 7 4 15 1100 
Ma iictie cllawewenonaitserekcronetor eters ener 12 Give ois ek ouerm ee eseuae cari eeratenes @ Zl 9 5 14 1100 
87 3 2 h 8 1100 
i H 
Widowedamisenanatedmmmditn.OrCedi. aisles eieeeiiee ii enerns F | 81 | = ae | =< 100 
M, 77 aS tS i 100 
oe ade ee: 5 Svs icuyaee ame ree pears 7 4 is 100 
M83 4 3 , 10 100 
{ | 

Doctoral degree: 

Splines WA peep cece orca Ox GRRE ERM RR Ga Coc eee OnE .S 1H B93 7 = | — 100 
M} 85 ba ae | = 100 

MACE LAR EE  Ae Meila vas Se Grete Ak a ee F | 76 Se oe lee 100 
M{ 94 -- } -- | -- 100 

Widowed yaseparatede di vOmCed si pessnelsstene slsieneters lec Pl) Se a | aS == 100 
= 100 

-- 100 

Ze 100 


Note: 


The sum of the columns headed "Working full-time or accepted a full-time job! and "Working part-time" 
is not equivalent to the rates on Chart 1. Table 10 shows the percentages of all graduates in various 
employment situations, whereas Chart 1 indicates the number of graduates who obtained employment as 

a percentage of the total number in the labour force. 
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Chart 1. Employment rate, by qualification level, 1978 


At all qualification levels, the women's full-time employment rate was 


lower than the men's, but their rate of part-time employment was higher. 


Sy 


Chart — 1 
Employment rate, by qualification level, 1978 


% % 
100 — __ Full-time employment rate : — 100 
Men 
oo. Women =e OG 
80 — == 8 
10 == — 70 
ho) — 60 
50) == — 50 
4 OR — 40 
30 — — 30 
206 == 70) 
10 — — 10 
0 0 
College diploma Bachelor’s or first Master’s degree Doctoral degree 
professional degree 

% % 
190 —— Part-time employment rate e246 
0 


College diploma Bachelor’s or first Master’s degree Doctoral degree 
professional degree 
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Table 11. Full-time employment rate, college graduates, by field of study 
and type of diploma, 1978 


Female college graduates in most fields of study had a lower full—time 


employment rate than men. 
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Table 11. Full-time employment rate,* college graduates, by field of study 
and type of diploma, 1978 


Field of study Type of diploma 
Nree— ory Lour— 
year 
(Percent) 
Business, management, and commerce 89 94 88 92 
Community services, social welfare, 
and household science 83 oi 83 100 
Data processing and computer science 90 99 -- 100 
Engineering and related technologies 88 95 91 94 
Fine and applied arts 87 79 65 73 
General arts and science, education, 
and law 84 88 87 78 
Mass communications 88 os) 82 Bie: 
Nursing 85 oF 91 aie 
Other medical and dental services 90 96 92 HS) 
Primary industries 87 93 = 94 
Secretarial arts and science wel aioe =e sais 
Transportation -- | 90 -- 97 
Total 87 93 87 Or: 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full-time job to start in the future; 
excludes graduates who were not working and not looking for a job. 
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Table 12. Full-time employment rate, bachelor's and first professional 
degree ‘recipients; sby fieldjof studyijqi978 


In nine fields of study, the full—time employment rate of men with a 


bachelor's degree exceeded that of women by at least 4 percent@&e points. 
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Table 12. Full-time employment rate,* bachelor's and first professional 
degree recipients, by field of study, 1978 


Field of study F M 


(Percent) 


Agricultural and biological sciences: 


Biology cower ees SERTKE EEE oer y es divebmerets 83 83 
HOUSECNOLGPSCLENCE Anis eres fin ca trens le mers et Lene rere es tere oe 88 =< 
Ota Wir. wis cists, ot pisidhers cave te tace eioteweete «Wereve re a oe (stoves 86 87 
Education: 
Physicalseducationé e421. 22i264 TEIN OY Be love coclote Oph s 83 91 
Other Educatione.ni... ss ss sues ae gtovene traiecdter ocd 4 eeredice whe 90 92 
Engineering and applied sciences 90 94 
Fine and applied arts AoW] a. 
Health professions: 
Medicine and dentistry....... SER rea) CARTERS BP Pyke, 98 
NUH SAS tll Ok es. 6-« sis se Sle etetens ts SEES Vr oe oe iS aa == 
PHAM AOV ie lels aeceeile fos AT Wer mae ae CIS RNG IG oe ry 94 94 
Rehnabtivtation.. «os... Shela ake grata eNecerers ef ot s\ossv eer ct emetere: 6 92 a 
TRO A wtsre sw ose ete auei she oterola mie el erasers els « ee * 94 OF 
Humanities: 
ESI 38.05 ores ove oreo tele sce ert PBL Reet ee ae Noxeles cosh etertharéce seve te Be Laos 89 
TAYG UAE OC Sizietete acc tehererene siete Be eA ea PEER PS RRO 84 86 
OC aU rts cosntetern otege dvereuarets Death eceietde a>8 0 oS aumeletere 85 88 
Mathematics and physical sciences 82 90 


Social sciences: 


Business, management, and commerce............200.. 95 96 
ECONOMICS. >... b atavalavae vo stele akasedeier olacecenetese DPE ae BA 89 87 
GEOR ADIN 2 eve sore oiete cise volaia Uelevolsi a ielaiet otek) eaters cleo does : 87 89 
LaWs cieveve Bes tehelie Ole rees Teta auc aoe ere tale erase aon wa to eiohe wera enone 88 92 
Political science... Ay Scns DROIT? PIL LOOT COC 83 87 
PSYCHOLOGY te c's seem tre 6 oe Sih i Re: CP rn here Pe 84 83 
DOC TO WO Tors. skaneralecele’o cis ear atebatene evs tns oe Sahosd ote ois abort ee 87 92 
RIC CO igh reve cae ciate, eve ie Vehe'le fo7k ot taster hire .o 7s. ee teeta slots lee Vorere 83 92 
Total ins wits Fe HOD GRERE oh SG bok Stuke « Folks ee 86 90 
General (no specialization) 89 89 
Total 86 90 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full—time job to start in the future; 
excludes graduates who were not working and not looking for a job. 
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Table 13. Full-time employment rate, master's and doctoral degree recipients, 
by field of study, 1978 


The full—time employment rate of women with master's degrees rose above 90% 
in only three fields — agricultural and biological sciences, business, and social 
work; their overall rate was 86%, as opposed to 92% for men. Among doctorates, 
the women's full-time employment rate was lower than that of men in the two 


fields where numbers were large enough to be shown. 
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Table 13. Full-time employment rate,* master's and doctoral degree recipients, 
by field of study, 1978 


Field of study Master's degree poctoral degree 


; 


(Percent) 

Agricultural and biological sciences 7 88 a S)8} 

Education 88 wy; Oc SH 
Engineering, mathematics, and 

physical sciences 78 So) OS g3 

Fine and applied arts 61 =- -- -- 

Health professions 88 94 a 100 

Humanities 85 83 US 81 

Social sciences: 

Business, management, and commerce....j 91 96. -- -- 

PS VENOL ON tc ac sis wis Orie is eae ete ners crane snes 83 iS) aS | == 

SOC Va O Var e s i515 oer eloters o Nake epee cient ts tease wit 90 -- -- 

OCA leety ess ghee stents eames Re tete lose laueter: 87 OZ 85 oF 

Total 86 92 85 94 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full-time job to start in the future; 
excludes graduates who were not working and not looking for a job. 
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V. RELATIONSHIP OF JOB TO EDUCATION 
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Chart 2. Graduates in full—time jobs not related to their education, 
by qualification level, 1978 


At every qualification level, a smaller proportion of female than male 


graduates considered their jobs unrelated to their education. 
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Chart — 2 


Graduates in full-time jobs not related to their education, by qualification level, 1978 
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Table 14. College graduates in full-time jobs not related to their education, 
by field of study and type of diploma, 1978 


Overall, female college graduates were less likely than the males to 
end up in a job unrelated to their education, but in fields where the numbers 
of both sexes were large enough to compare (business, fine and applied arts), 


the opposite was true. 


Table 14. College graduates in full-time jobs not related to their education, 
by field of study and type of diploma, 1978 


Field of study Type of diploma 
One— or two-year Three— or four-year 


; 


(Percent of all graduates 
working full—time) 


Business, management, and commerce} 21 19 16 13 


Community services, social welfare, 
and household sciences 12 -- -- -- 


Data processing and computer 
science — = -- v 


Engineering and related 


technologies -- 13 see 9 
Fine and applied arts 32 26 -- ag 
General arts and science, 

education, and law ily, -- ~< ae 
Mass communications -- Wy) 2g ge 


Nursing/ Other medical and dental 


services 3 -- -- -- 
Primary industries/Transportation | -- 14 -- -- 
Secretarial arts and science 8 -- -- -- 


Total 9 ile) ) 12 
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Table 15. Bachelor's and first professional degree recipients in full—time 
jobs not related to their education, by field of study, 1978 


The percentages of bachelor's degree recipients in jobs unrelated to their 
education were much higher than at the college level, and the tendency for 
the proportion of men to be greater persisted. Virtually none of those with 
professional qualifications (medicine, dentistry, law) had unrelated jobs. 
On the other hand, around a third of the humanities graduates did not find 
work in their field. The percentage was particularly high in history, 
hovering close to 40%, although the proportion of women was smaller. About 
a guarter of the social science graduates were employed outside their field, 
notably those with degrees in political science, psychology, or sociology. 

At higher degree levels (master's and doctoral), the number of female 
‘graduates working in jobs not related to their education was too small to 


be shown by field of study. 
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Table 15. Bachelor's and first professional degree recipients in full—time 
jobs not related to their education, by field of study, 1978 


Field of study 


(Percent of all 
graduates working 


full—time ) 
Agricultural and biological sciences: 
EEOWMO GO payeret ete ioe secre ake ecg Cee cast ern Ge LEI CURES fs 36 37 
House homes CLenCe cytes tte ree te ce Aen ee ee ios == 
BSG tale eeee aes SaePah ace eh) nrevcvens. cist ae ovate ATE eco a2 30 
Education: 
EDS PCO CUUCAR LON At: acne cau eae tae Meme rye ales 22 ZM. 
Oe HRCA C ACH OLN 6 wiginc ee atch ote: oie et ee sna didel ok eheritors == v2 
Engineering and applied sciences ik 8 
Fine and applied arts 19 22 
Health professions: 
Mediveimerand sdentisctry, 2). seu eu paren tee re ee = 
INGLIS ENN Oar a elte ova ee 4 6 i focetic Sie tAGR ree en yee nh tea ay SAG ae ee ie 
DALAL ANA C\arsteveeeWe fetes slit sne ie euticie steed eRe Cee Oe eee es == 
RED apa Lt ArT On ce. emetic tata erate terete tet ees == == 
OES Ui vemere anal cree Neves etc; <a terete Tee Cae eye Oe Riese erat me i 
Humanities: 
PASSION Vie Si ca, Sts a vette tal Ne ee ak hati e ee et ae IED gees conn Sots Saves oy) 40 
ISAM CUA SES Zins casets coset cuetedenh io Sede een eee ee ee co ees UA) 34 
ORCAS 5 U. Raeteca bee cote cs Conacher ated eRe CON SURES One s.ts ss 5 4! cua PA] 35 
Mathematics and physical sciences Ti 20 
Social sciences: 
BUSINESS management.) and ecommerce... si... cle cee = etl 
iG OIF OME: CST Me ractanat orate valet oie token Corcvets ekede de erat aia. 'eia fo (apa crendee eS oie 3.5 
GEO’ BaP Vries fees he eNOS ep P ATER. Ciny oe eh eae Ee | 28 on 
Dai conde ss ratct ates oe ta rece hats re ceeeet a Ato tata aN eta ete Er eee eR eee =F 
PCimr aca eS Clencen gape wo ein) clea hoot cate wee ere 42 
PCM OV) sateen ahene ears cose acs ats vals eicivees tee oes ethee Patton: 27 
SOC Tana wr le. eye sae eee pieckeyelets te ocshatseutverMe averse crore: ei 
SOCIOL estan pasty Ve ateiais \efets ote lalie co sie cie en ere ee 32 
POU ete cteters cate citer tials eke AeA tee. chee Ce aetna cree Zo 


General (no specialization) 
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VI. NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT 
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Table 16. Occupation groups of one— and two-year college diploma recipients 
employed full—time, by field of study, 1978 


Graduates of most one— and two-year college programs tended to enter 
occupations that seem logical outcomes of their studies. Women were 
concentrated in a few categories. For example, about 93% who graduated in 
medical and dental services were employed in medicine or health occupations, 
as opposed to 65% of the men. In some instances, there was a distinct difference 
in the destinations of similarly qualified women and men. The most frequent 
occupational outcome for women with business diplomas was clerical, while 


their male counterparts were more apt to hold managerial or sales positions. 
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Table 17. Occupation groups of three— and four-year college diploma recipients 
employed fulltime, by treldvon study luvs 


Three— and four-year college graduates exhibited the same patterns of 
occupational outcomes that prevailed among those with one— or two-year 
diplomas. Except for engineering graduates, women were less dispersed among 
various occupations than men. And at this level, too, a woman's business 
diploma was apt to eventuate in a clerical job, while men tended to have 


managerial positions. 
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Table 18. Bachelor's and first professional degree recipients employed full—time 
in "highly qualified" and nom"highly qualified manpower'' jobs, 
py, Lield of study, 1978 


A larger percentage of female than male bachelor's degree recipients were 
employed in "highly qualified manpower" (HOM) jobs: 78% versus 71%. Proportions 
of both sexes were especially high in the health professions, law, and education, 
ranging from 84% to more than 90%. 

Contrariwise, about half the women and men with biology degrees were 
in non-HQM positions. The situation was nearly as bad for graduates of 
fine arts, history, English, political science, psychology, and sociology, 


although the proportions of women in non—HQM jobs were below those of men. 
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Table 18. Bachelor's and first professional degree recipients employed full—time* 
in "highly qualified" and non—"highly qualified manpower" jobs, 
by .fteld of study, 1978 


Field of study Classification of job 


on-highly 
qualified 


Agricultural and biological sciences: | | 
Biology. 8 . «.to- FA NOR Ce FEO ORATOR COD OLD CaO OFS 49 47 pill 53) 100 100 
Household userences acces cle Bich erche chs ay ctonevel ous car ates: scev ews (6 Te -- Di -- 100 100 

TOPalenitis. Leaa2 © EAN ee MBI ato otels eh aueNe os ote EDTA S 60 50 40 50 100 100 

Education: 

DW OVASUCEL GCWCElOI 5o500g0naC SAGO ULSD Orv OMNC aveieemeP enor 80 US 20 2S 100 100 

Oi Ne ACMWMCMEUC I, ooocgoo ¢ RELERS OM ROA CORED SEED EERO OIG 90 89 10 ial 100 100 

Engineering and applied sciences 84 79 -- Zi 100 100 

Fine and applied arts 66 60 34 40 100 100 
{ 

Health professions: | 
Medeckinemainndind eiatetsSiticyceekelel elon eueliciels)e)ckel cls tell skele tots ef ole <\lenel ele! © 94 99 == De 100 100 
INMUIESHIM Gooner cnetereierere creveneuer ene6 aie Ohehelote a oie! statonetrs Fy PRO Ret Car RPa IE ooh Ce 96 -- -- -- 100 100 
INE ONEKA SG nth O68 SAO bso 0 OOO PIO OI GSO ONC 0 ORO DO Dm OIG 81 78 == -- 100 100 
RehabislitatlOMeraae steteoene stersetetere chokecherstatel skelolatetatiche oie cnene O9 -- as De 100 100 

ho Cauleemeptere cca teevenenelerel ete RE ence iOCROnD LOD © Sree o2 94 8 =< 100 100 

Humanities: 

Were letes LS 250 oh Sicko © i sia, cloie) sis cies. le s:51> 6. sfhoeth mice lebehe dio chine as abe US 62 25 38 100 100 
[Pret Shovel olny aa Re Geeta CAT OHO OC eae ONC NOS CRA ECE Cory OPO N CHT CENCE Wi 73 DS Di 100 100 
Oielneie WA MAVAESS 45 boo OSD O OD noo OOO AWS Gipecio Dice De bel 69 -- ac sale 100 100 
PES WOU ie el siere tate, nie otc ata 616! 6: Oiaceletie ayelccsh abe ie eueBiale cle oe aiene« 64 54 36 46 100 100 

Oita vate Mie Meno te eee tote os etetehcusia esters». shales ligbaneascstd eve «eke fous Vs 60 27, 40 100 100 

Mathematics and physical sciences 76 74 24 26 100 100 

Social sciences: 

Business, management, and commerce....3.0....2s00000% 66 WA 34 29 100 100 
BCONOMIUCS ate tehate terete teicie ale teiowe ole ahs teleisBais ol olet sielebeleistereie calc « 68 66 Sy2 34 100 100 
CSOCTAPyscrerrteedtelencil ol clsiatelononavene rele kedelehelePelslcleleNevels c/ae ie! « 68 64 82 36 100 100 
RAW errcee Pe heeretaietelcre aid cher ates teroker ater eno CN cP ote otcicione! eve a-cle love, ereitele 84 93 -- -- 100 100 
POMC GOW 56 ofs qb coooOnn OCU Uo UOnDO ano ADO OGE Welt Hie: 52 Bi 48 100 100 
PSEVONG UO perro ts ecaretele:s 0. Sie siaveieiessis a G) te aise a clanegs SWey gee sacle us 63 Zi. S7/ 100 100 
BOCA WOCR cola cts st areiolereieicleicieaiais (cls eben s ete plea ee + Se vies 77 -- a5 -- 100 100 
SOCHIOMOC rem ensucn rer enel etal eens Ton alenchenenenene oichel el sustsbeueliec teh clei eller al crere ah 55 22, 45 100 100 
Motallereeericc sete oe Ai RCET CMC HORCMUL CREAR ORF CRC EO ROE ROOST 73 68 PY By 100 100 
General (no specialization) 76 59 -- 41 100 100 
Total 78 7A Ze. 29 100 100 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full-time job to start in the future. 


**kA professional job usually requiring a university degree. 
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Table 19. Master's and doctoral degree recipients employed full-time in 
"highly qualified" and non—"highly qualified manpower" jobs, 
by “field oF study, 19/6 


At successively higher degree levels, the proportion of graduates in 
"highly qualified manpower" (HQM) positions rose. As was the case with 
bachelor's degrees, master's and doctoral graduates of agricultural and 
biological sciences were the least well—represented in HQM jobs. The 
greatest differences between women and men were in health fields at the 
master's level and in humanities at the doctoral level. In the former, 
93% of the females had HQM jobs, as opposed to 81% of the males. In the 
latter, proportions were almost reversed: 90% of the men with humanities 


Ph.D.s were in HQM positions, 78% of the women. 
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Table 19. Master's and doctoral degree recipients employed full—time* 
in "highly qualified" and non—"highly qualified manpower" jobs, 
Byatteld vor study, 19/8 


Field of study 


(Percentage distribution) 


| 


Agricultural and biological 


sciences * 66| -- sie 100 | -- | 72 | -- | -- | -- {100 
Education YS'e aperec 5 {100 }100 ; -- | 96] -- | -- | -- j100 
| 
Engineering, mathematics, and | 
physical sciences 85 | 87 | --| 13}100 |100/ -- | 86 | -- | 14] -- {100 
Fine and applied arts s-| --| --] --| --] --| --] ==) -- | -- | --] -- 
{ 
Health professions 93; 81] --] --/100};100; --}| 81] -- | --]j -- {100 
Humanities 81{ 78| 19] 221100|100}] 78] 90] -- | -- |100 |100 
Social sciences: 
Business, management, and 
POTN CE gical hele clas ciereleleneeus TOA SOON =e Ce OO! OOF eh im aera a ieee ee 
BOK fells Vou! Wool rar ee AR TiO Cac rewey uy mow py upto (coe RIM O LON TROL Fr |e ay ie eG) ae a 
BOC TLMIWOISKY ocaysies cs tele revevenens 87 | 903 --]| --1100 |100} <=) --| ==] =-- | ==) == 
Sie) of] Pim Ae ere hee 8371-85: 171 1541004100 961 "OSs o=<7)e==1 00.100 
| 
Total 85 | 86] 15} 141100 {100 | 87} 88] -- | 12 {100 {100 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full—time job to start in the future. 


**A professional job usually requiring a university degree. 
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Chart 3. Occupation groups of university graduates employed full—time in 
"highly qualified manpower" jobs, by degree level, 1978 


At all degree levels, women who secured "highly qualified manpower" jobs 
tended to be clustered in relatively few occupation groups, notably teaching, 


while men were more dispersed. 
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Chart — 3 


Occupation groups of university graduates employed full-time in 
“highly qualified manpower” jobs, by degree level, 1978 


Bachelor’s or first professional degree 


“40 


Master’s degree 
Women 


Doctoral degree 


Legend 
-1- Teaching -4- Social sciences 
: ee ; _ Mathematics, physical sciences, 
-2- Managerial, administrative “>” engineering, architecture 


-3- Health, medicine -6- Other 
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Chart 4. Occupation groups of university graduates employed full—time in 
non—"highly qualified manpower" jobs, by degree level, 1978 


Clerical jobs were the foremost occupational destination for female 
degree-holders who failed to obtain "highly qualified manpower" positions. 
Men were only half as likely to end up in the clerical category, and they 
were just as apt to be employed in sales. 

The large percentages (about 50%) of master's degree recipients identified 
as "Other' non—-HQM may be misleading. "Other" includes graduates in occupations 
actually listed in the legend. Their numbers, however, were too small to 


be reliable, and so had to be grouped in the catchall category. 
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Chart — 4 


Occupation groups of university graduates employed full-time in non- 
“highly qualified manpower” jobs, by degree level, 1978 


lor i fessional 
Women Bachelor’s or first professional degree Men 


Legend 
ie esate Per Bo airy nee es 
-2- Sales -6- Social sciences 
-3- Service -7- Engineering, architecture 
-4- Construction trades -8- Other 


Master’s degree 
Women 9 Men 
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Table 20. Level of education specified by employers of graduates working 
full-time, by graduates! qualifications, 1978 


Women with college diplomas were more likely than men to have jobs that 
formally matched their qualifications. To some extent, this may be attributable 
to the large number who graduated from job-specific fields such as 
nursing and secretarial arts. Proportions, however, were higher at the one— 
and two— than at the three— and four-year levels. Conversely, the percentages 
of men in positions requiring only secondary completion exceeded those of 
women. 

More than half the bachelor's and doctoral degree recipients of both 
sexes were employed in "commensurate" jobs. But at the master's level, this 
was true of just one-quarter of the men and a little more than a third of 
the women. Graduates with master's degrees, especially men, were more apt 


to be in a position requiring only a bachelor's degree. 
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Chart 5. Graduates working full-time who considered themselves underemployed, 
by qualification evel, 1978 


Female college graduates and those with master's degrees were less 
likely than males to consider themselves underemployed. The opposite was 


true of bachelor's and doctoral degree—-holders. 
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Graduates working full-time who considered themselves underemployed, 
by qualification level, 1978 
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Table 21. Salary range of graduates employed full—time, 
by qualification level, 1978 


At every qualification level, female graduates were more likely to earn less 
than male graduates. Over half the women with one-year college diplomas were 
working for less than $10,000, while nearly 70% of the men made more. At the 
two-, three-, and four-year diploma levels, the proportion of men making at 
least $14,000 (about 43%) was more than twice that of women (15% to 20%). 

Of those with bachelor's degrees, 47% of the women were in the $14,000+ 
salary range, in contrast to 59% of the men. And among the master's graduates, 
fewer than a third of the women, but over half the men, were earning more than 


$20,000 a vear’ 
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Table 21. Salary range of graduates employed full—time,~* 
by qualification level,,.1978 


Qualification 


One-year college diploma..... Fos Sie) 5 == S) 100 
Meee 41 27 = -- 100 
Two-year college diploma..... Fo) 39 48 Als: -- 7 100 
Mae KS) 34 8 7 100 
Three— or four-year college 
Geman, Geseemers sete s so we 6 os teez Sal: 2 -- 6 1100 
M{ 10 40 39 5 6 100 
Bachelor Seon t0rsy pro— 
PESSTONAIBCECOECE...5%5 2600 E S15 30 30 12 7 100 
Mie ao faz 42 Vs 9 100 
MAGEOM SI OCLEO’, gsi olstsis's = c'e ee ay te 2 45 30 y 100 
Mi 4 6 26 55 9 100 
MOCCOLA lL COSTES 6 oie s%6 ce wie sexe Piece 55 is -- -- 100 
Motes di 24 60 8 100 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full-time job to start in the future. 
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Chart 6. Salary range of graduates employed full—time, with no prior work 
experience, by qualification level, 1978 


Male graduates who previously had worked less than a year earned more 


than women with equivalent education and experience. 
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by qualification level, 1978 
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Table 22, Median 1978 salary, graduates employed full—time, 
by qualification level and prior work experience 


The earnings gap between female and male graduates was apparent at almost 
every level of qualification and experience. Except for those with bachelor's 
degrees and five or six years of prior work experience, women had lower 
median salaries. Typically, the difference amounted to between $1,000 and 
$2,000 annually, although it rose as high as $4,000. The median salary of 
a woman with a bachelor's degree and no previous experience ($13,090) was 
less than that of a man with a one-year college diploma and no experience ($13,270). 
Nonetheless, for degree—holders, work experience had a stronger relationship 


to median salary than did the graduates' sex. 
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Table 22. Median 1978 salary, graduates employed full—time,* 
by qualification level and prior work experience 


Qualification ork experience before graduation ** 


1—2 3-4 5—6 7 years 
years jyears fyears jor more 


$ 
One—year college diploma........... Fj} 9,090 —  9S52071107 690 — | a 
M 413,270 — {12,960 on — — 
iwo=vyedareacollege diploma... ... «sre Fobl, 250 {ORO tL 56Onsie6 20 112, 1 aOie 240 


M {13,320 |13,440 |13,980 |13,730 {14,090 {14,310 


Three— or four-year college diploma F |12,400 j13,220 {12,380 |12,300 — {14,000 
M j13,660 j13, 230 {13,560 {14,040 {15,020 114, 940 


Bachelor's or first professional 
MGI OOS, eh ke is corse a8 oe oo sk iphe ohiete Tete Pts, 0901126970 114,080 1145470117 5 1403120-,950 
M 114,630 ]14,650 [14,840 115,820 116,730 |20, 890 


Meare tS BOC Or COmEt hu. ctegitn 6 ueiektebe F 116,060 — {15,640 |16,980 /19,460 |22,380 
Mij1t7,530 — 418,630 {19,760 |23,520 {26,840 
WAC OW A Ge OV Cen tis csey eleters tele eles slave sions F — _ _ _ = {23,870 
MIS, 490 — {21 ,41081203950 121,520126 5400 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full-time job to start in the future. 


**kBecause prior work experience was not necessarily related to the graduates' 
jobs, median salaries of those with more experience were not always higher. 
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Chart 7. Median 1978 salary and satisfaction with salary, 
graduates employed full—time, by qualification level 


At all qualification levels, women invariably earned less than men, 
but those with one-year college diplomas or bachelor's degrees were more 


satisfied with their salary than their male counterparts. 
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Chart — 7 
Median 1978 salary and satisfaction with salary, graduates 
employed full-time, by qualification level 
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Table 23. Satisfaction with salary, college graduates employed full-time, 
by field of study and type of diploma, 1978 


Female graduates of one-year college programs had a median salary of 
$9,520, in contrast to $13,240 for ‘the men:* Yet overall, “the women were 
more satisfied: 72% versus 68%. Numbers were not large enough to compare 
women and men in the same fields. However, satisfaction was high (80%) among 
women who had graduated from nursing and men who had taken engineering or 
technology programs. Least satisfied were women with diplomas in other 
medical and dental services and community services, although their median 
salaries were not the lowest. 

The earnings gap narrowed somewhat between female and male college graduates 
with two-year diplomas: $11,350 for women, $13,640 for men. About three— 
quarters of each sex declared themselves satisfied with their salaries, but 
the women expressed slightly more discontent. The widest divergence was among 
general arts and science graduates. Just 61% of these women, who were earning 
about $4,000 less than the men, were satisfied with their income. On the other 
hand, three-quarters of the men reported satisfaction. Fine and applied arts 
graduates were the least content of all — only 53% of the women and 65% of 
the men said they were satisfied — and indeed, their earnings were lowest. 

Women with three— or four-year college diplomas were considerably less 
pleased with their salaries than were their male counterparts: 69% versus 
79%, for annual medians of $12,460 and $13,760, respectively. The greatest 
differences in satisfaction were between female and male graduates of general 
arts and science, and community services and social welfare. Nor was satis— 
faction prevalent among fine and applied arts graduates; but although the women 
were earning about $1,000 less than the men, they declared themselves more 
satisfied. Gaps of close to $3,000 had little effect on the relative 


Satisfaction of women and men in business and engineering. 
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Table 23. Satisfaction with salary, college graduates employed full—time, 
by field of study and type of diploma, 1978 


Field of study ype of diploma 


One-year wo—year Nree-worm tour 
year 


Median Percent Median (Percent 

salary salary {satis— 

fied 
$ $ $ 
Business, management, and F _ -- 110,240 69 {10,760 78 
commerce M _ -- {13,610 LS Wie Ome 81 
Community services, social 

welfare, and household E0757 90 63° 110,460 67 9,640 oe) 
science M _ Sete a6 ee 50) UGE NIE TEA) 78 
Data processing and computer F _ ==) 125050 89 _ == 
science M _ -- 13,640 | 78 11475930 90 
Engineering and related F _ ==> dle 270 Jia WUis3t0 ves) 
technologies M 113,460 79. 114-, 020 VIZ WAGs O10 80 
Fine and applied arts F reid == 8,970 53 9,780 65 
M = | vO. ooU 65>) 1102720 59 

General arts and science, £49,300 TOR 9,300 61 95150 63 
education, and law M _ == (135 L190 Jon \l 3a 0 90 
Mass communications F _ -- {10,210 oe) 9,690 1KS 
M - == {12,950 Oosn trl 7 50 80 

Nursing F iLL, 000 82. 112,830 De WN ou 66 
M — -- {14,340 met ae aa 

Other medical and dental Fe ores0 62. 5/128 900 foe |\F35030 Bs 
services M _ -- {12,890 69 415,000 ips 
Primary industries r = -- 9% 7.0.0 Ta = -- 
M _ -- {13,550 Sle 113247 0 88 

Secretarial arts and science F|{ 9,280 76 9,030 76 c= -- 
M _ mies _ se — - 

Transportation F — i _ zs — =e 
M _ -- j13,570 69 {14,980 -- 

Total Fy 92520 Tia aie sys) 72,102,460 69 


M ;13,240 68 {13,640 bon 1835 7.00 12 
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Table 24. Satisfaction with salary, bachelor's and first professional degree 
recipients employed full-time, by field of study, 1978 


In every field of study, the median salary of women with bachelor's degrees 
was lower than that of men. However, actual dollar amounts were not a reliable 
indicator of the level of satisfaction. Female graduates of history, business, 
economics, and education were making less than the men, but reported higher 
satisfaction. The greatest salary differences were between women and men 
with degrees in medicine and dentistry ($5,800), biology ($2,600), and 
pSycnoloeys (57,000) 
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Table 24. Satisfaction with salary, bachelor's and first professional degree 
recipients employed full-time, by field of study, 1978 


Field of study Percent 


SaciS tLe” 


Median salary 


Agricultural and biological sciences: 


Do LOR Noa mencScasheSeen: cae bomeet te oneme 6 Sete tae cates eters 76 
LLOUSCNOLG *SCILONC Os fst vey eierete nie tiret tanec. tee one -- 
Oa citer ar eer ne eo totetatete otemr ten atecete te acs e erate Tae 
Education: 
eliyiorte ad are CUCAL LO, eas steme eta. et eM tena onan teie ecte 82 
Uther educatLon.:. sdecestepeketmene opto): cena’ eer 82 
Engineering and applied sciences 78 
Fine and applied arts 80 
Health professions: 
Medtcinexand dentistry... csemictet ce nee eee 74 
INCI AMO eUet A oilclatel sve \evalce Siok go nceke tome debone omen eae tarctetcee epee bo 
PPV ANT LOY? PAT ao. owl's 0nd etep oles swansea 6 lelede tekcneceree ome 81 
Reap siete t1 Ot. v.05 5s obi eutre winie oie tei Eee he 
BO BALM, Sis gee bane rete eke Lexenet on Mare tera sacks toiniey saceee eee 155220) (182260 IS ; 78 
Humanities: 
PY Aes OMAY (org cosine eae sas sae aT act e. oustmeue be oueeeer ema ere ee aces £37080 Th. 
MFATU UAC OSes s+ eto opis pin votelere lepotnia ce veheuetei ete sar tel 135/20 83 
RO Cal POMS Berean. BES. FO er eka Za eeee iS, 740 81 
Mathematics and physical sciences 13,500 80 
Social sciences: | 
Business, management, and commerce......... 14,030 74 
ECONOMIES Gay cp cies otncesakeieleletni sie aes etedone tale deseuetets Bie tote 80 
OO BY sans ovis ae teyene erate, olare etetete. staleaie ee atte te 84 
TE, Fa tetanas sec vuscn, oie la’ 014 'ctalgietsuekaareceye gual e.¢ eters: soem pe mens 86 
POMLEd CaUrSel Ane ticle siete elatetaretete ees orsteieeleiere 80 
TS LONI Sy. rca olen Cree lo riet ol seme eLat one oaeds fener nia coe vores hone 80 
OCT aL OWOU Ks, 95 miatewcactel 6.61 9.eusikes el eaek Sat eede oraeen mens ye. 
DOCTOLOO MW ri. ob ce rele sie: ove belai sce Tol@ceichale a cave awe ieee ete ee 
AWG) OES UR oe pe eae ee Ore a rarer aera arcane 79 
General (no specialization) hs 


Total 
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Table 25. Satisfaction with salary, master's and doctoral degree recipients 
employed full-time, by field of study, 1978 


Men with master's degrees had the highest median salary of all graduates — 
$21,770 — and reported the highest level of satisfaction — 83%. The median 
salary for women with master's degrees was $17,550, and 78% maintained that 
they were satisfied. Thus, for men, the income boost between the bachelor's 
and master's degree amounted to $6,380 and their satisfaction rose. The 
corresponding increment for women was $3,400, and their satisfaction dropped. 
The master's was the level at which the gap in median earnings between men 
and women was widest. In all fields except the humanities, the difference 
ranged from about $2,500 to more than $4,000. And in every field but 
engineering and mathematics, women were less satisfied. 

Salary satisfaction for both sexes fell below 75% at the doctoral level. 
The median salary of the men was slightly lower than that of male master's 
graduates. Women with doctorates, however, were earning $2,300 more than 
those with master's degrees, yet the proportion who said that they were 


satisfied was lower. 
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Table 25. Satisfaction with salary, master's and doctoral degree recipients 


employed full—time, by field of study, 1978 


aster's degree 


Field of study 


Agricultural and biological sciences 


Education 


Engineering, mathematics, and 


physical sciences 


Fine and applied arts 


Health professions 


Humanities 


Social sciences: 
Business, management, and commerce.. 


PSV CU OUORN cose stereo a -cheinls tiers, violet eis cote ze 


NG Ns TO oes ore a area a ees oar a eloeneeekeu eles 


Total 


18,520 


15,380 
16,640 


107/00 
Me nessyeNd) 


17,320 
22,520 


17,100 
19,770 


17,540 
21930 


17,550 
213770 


gs) 


83 


Doctoral degree 


edian 


_ 


21,940 


18,210 
20,200 


Percent 
Satisfied 


73 
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VIII. JOB SATISFACTION 
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Table 26. Job satisfaction, graduates employed full—time, 
by qualification level, 1978 


An overwhelming majority (at least 84%) of all the graduates declared 
themselves satisfied with their jobs. Women with college diplomas were more 
satisfied than the men; women with university degrees, less. For men, job 
satisfaction was directly correlated with level of education, but this pattern 


was not evident among women. 


Table 26. Job satisfaction, graduates employed full-time, 
by qualification level, 1978 


(Percent satisfied) 


One— or two-year college diploma..........-..-e0.:; 88 84 
Three— or four—year college diploma............... 87 86 
Bachelors orerirst professional wWeeree. 3.0 .5..... 86 86 
MASHEL GmdeOree . . ..'s eile os + 0 etees 5 5) RAS oT 88 89 


DOGCEOCA IMIS ECS. ys.) 6 hs cieuc olesebedshenebershs 0 0. 0\eie «isle evs ie) stguare 89 92 
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Chart 8. Job satisfaction of graduates employed full-time in positions not 
related to their education, by qualification level, 1978 


The higher the female graduates' qualification level, the less satisfied 


they were in jobs that had nothing to do with their education. 
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Job satisfaction of graduates employed full-time in positions not related 
to their education, by qualification level, 1978 
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Table 27. Job satisfaction, college graduates employed full—time, 
by field of study and type of diploma, 1978 


In almost every field, a higher percentage of female than male college 


graduates expressed job satisfaction. 
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Table 27. Job satisfaction, college graduates employed full-time, 
by field of study and type of diploma, 1978 


Field of study ype of diploma 


hree— or 
four-year 


(Percent satisfied) 


Business, management, and commerce............ 86 86 91 86 


Community services, social welfare, and | 


MOUS CMON GUSCIETIC Es. aisieicc cre oe sie suetetenels) o) oibiens 61s 86 84 89 65 
Datae processing and computer, science... ........:. 91 86 -- 5: 
Engineering and related technologies.......... 85 85 88 88 
ECan AD Dat CAL ALS’... ce seveyoueustsieskspokeneuousqsce ersten 81 74 74 7-6 
General arts and science, education, and law.. | 90 85 88 88 
DAO mee Orit Cat LOUS.% «.sisiss7> oe © © asa ebele nha oie + ete erate 82 78 12 72 
Ras AMEN e CNEL EE 5 vo Usa uo co star Uv'bs gs gs voce (auedadeueurasceuskedecsheucussaeks 88 80 85 -- 
Denner medical and: dental servicesi... vies nao 88 88 95 OX 
SU OG LITE ei ti Gab b=S oh ali bees eaparor, paren eae Morr ener Hear wn melee yc 84 82 -- 85 
Secreuarnvanvaar tssiand4sclenCe ds. .cemteeEeteh ounce yee legs eel a =i is 
M2 1 OTM TAPOTN 5 caotecens se ceases cueitgeneee ore ea ke isieurkeueues e 90 a == 


Tota 88 84 87 86 
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Table 28. Job satisfaction, bachelor's and first professional degree 
recipients employed full-time, by field of study, 1978 


In only a few fields of study did the proportion of bachelor's degree 
recipients who were satisfied with their jobs fall below 80% — female economics 


and political science graduates and male fine arts and sociology graduates. 
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Table 28. Job satisfaction, bachelor's and first professional degree 
recipients employed full—time, by field of study, 1978 


Field of study 


Agricultural and biological sciences: 


is shen Mol: ea Ren ren eee Retr Ay aes Ure enemy a Penge Res Ses Fas 83 | 87 
MOUS COMMS CIE ICO cm st tart meretrntre tre tert rer ret. cr strre ttre 83 OR 
VORA. ile ia tuo tee eee eRe coe os Ee se aie eee 83 87 
Education: 
PiiyScad ned Gat Lomemertn we stemee lets nl loieta to vated a cites Be eee 87 87 
OGREEE GAUGCAET OMe ere ie snc te eter rere ooo io bushes Wel eidhenonel e's ot 88 
Engineering and applied sciences | Ie 89 
Fine and applied arts | 81 | 78 
Health professions: | 
Meds Ca nem andmeCentid SCLY «ce muebewies. te los cis «tebe deke wr oueretebedecs 90 2S: 
NUS LL Oue mer eens Lens re oon. oGvena le destametenetehe Me: ai oke tor oils tabatesors ode iel ofowets 86 -- 
de lied Inlet CA sata eee TED etre 5 \ai"e | cio. 6 cadoffe Pade cosets vous” «) ols eylobole etsy ee wi sbo ee 87 80 
Rei a Dine a leOIN 0 00.8, bree chore terete reat ene tels, oie en eeese oe ete tater es 92 = 
EEO eases temeuemnns 0 rcradial i ghate sie me ecMe twee eels cv ocane MMSE Ne Sea Bat Ste 87 89 
Humanities: 
BL SHO TAs caeteet cotter ohn ci tue ts “a ceoieMeliowe to tate te aeal's ere aah ia es ahaa eetey ace 86 84 
Mha DUO Ua Sa, HcGh sar gras caters tots coven eitensde emer te tektl cate ten, w okete latent 86 83 
PiCEAd Sruseet elas tots cae ale toheder Needs ole te ee Eat ae eee 86 85 
Mathematics and physical sciences 86 88 
Social sciences: 
Business, management, and Commerce... toa «i och at 88 88 
EEO CS gas een sarees shake he Silehs eevee eee A tea Tota at oned rao need obs aie 77 | 84 
CROCTBDILY catetite siete shack oteccis onsen Pele eae OE eects See aes 83 } 87 
TVW cleats ve tet ¥ AU ote Can fue Tew Level tasers ra ceeeeakoteuer ata et) eR re et oe. verre Sy) ee 9) 
Ome EUG aS Tene tiie te al votonet or centetete vo acneis RMN Slay cio marare 15 | 83 
SIC TL OSE ODE ota yearn le Wiel roo ka cae teed he tae tae aes ME Ns so osha tea 80 85 
OC LEEWO Te rarely cpanune: girs vere ie Se mREaE  Sietcen Be Bae Nols oat AE oe 89 95 
STO ROM NS EASE 2 ea Nao OT MED OP WED th on ir ees & PURE MEMES Henk 84 ATS 
1 bog, Fi hey Pic 2 ae ee PAA ORRIN Os POPE OMP ALR, fur 86 


General (no specialization) 
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Table 29. Job satisfaction, master's and doctoral degree recipients 
employed full-time, by field of study, 1978 


The only fields of study in which a larger proportion of female than 
male graduates claimed job satisfaction were engineering, health, and 


humanities at the master's level, and humanities at the doctoral. 


io 


Table 29. Job satisfaction, master's and doctoral degree recipients 
employed full-time, by field of study, 1978 


1 


Field of study 
(Percent satisfied) 


Agricultural and biological sciences 


86 87 a 94 


Education SZ 93 = 96 
Engineering, mathematics, and physical 
sciences 98 94 -- 91 
Fine and applied arts -- =< -- -- 
Health professions 90 82 Si 100 
Humanities 87 79 94 79 
Social sciences: 
Business, management, and commerce.... | 87 89 ins aie 
Er O VOD Vee « ic-s ohare’ vi ae fete eee “0 ok ees 82 95 -- t= 
even FL WOT sia: acne: et bi 5 totale AEMEMEES 150 62 ttee Uc 83 87 -- SS 
TO Bae eecciee chp! Sicha 3 oe lace he needed 3.0 aateks 86 88 87 94 


Total 88 89 89 92 
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Chart 9. Graduates planning to leave an unsatisfactory permanent full-time 
job, by marital status and qualification level, 1978 


Of the graduates in unsatisfactory jobs, single women were just as 
inclined to plan to leave as single men. Marriage was a deterrent for both 


sexes, but the effect on women was greater. 


poy 
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Graduates planning to leave an unsatisfactory permanent full-time job, 


by marital status and qualification level, 1978 
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IX. RETROSPECTIVE JUDGMENT 
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Chart 10. Satisfaction with educational program, by employment status 
and qualification level, 1978 


Female graduates tended to be less satisfied than males with their 
educational program. However, for both sexes, a much larger percentage 


of those working full—time than those looking for a job expressed satisfaction. 
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Chart — 10 
Satisfaction with educational program, by employment status 
and qualification level, 1978 
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Table 30. Satisfaction with college program, by field of study 
and type of diploma, 1978 


About 70% of the college graduates were satisfied with their educational 
program, but differences between women and men in various fields of study 
were pronounced. 

Of the women with one— or two-year diplomas, only those from fine and 
applied arts and medical and dental services declared themselves more satisfied 
than the men. 

Overall satisfaction with three— or four-year programs was slightly higher, 
although in several fields the proportion dropped below 60%. But unlike the 
one— and two-year level, the proportion of satisfied women was greater than 
that of men in half the fields in which numbers were large enough to compare. 

The largest percentage of women to express satisfaction had three— or four— 
year diplomas in business. Men with any type of business diploma and women 
who had tgken the one— or two-year business courses were much less pleased 


with their training. 
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Table 30. Satisfaction with college program, by field of study 
and type of diploma, 1978 


Field of study ype of diploma 
One— or two- IiThree— or four— 
year year 


(Percent satisfied) 


Business, management, and commerce 64 65 81 c 
Community services, social welfare, and | 
household science 68 7k 57 50 
Data processing and computer science fl 82 = | 87 
Engineering and related technologies 64 70 | 64 | 72 
Fine and applied arts 76 7g | 78 | 73 
General arts and science, education, | 
and law 7 Ve 61 | 56 
Mass communications 66 71 49 it 
Nursing 69 82 iD = 
Other medical and dental services 78 ry : 76 Ie. 
Primary industries 54 


Secretarial arts and science 


Transportation 
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Table 31. Satisfaction with bachelor's or first professional degree program, 
bymtieldaof study, 51976 


Women and men with bachelor's degrees in practical fields such as medicine, 
engineering, and law had high levels of satisfaction, while rates were relatively 
low in biology and some social sciences such as economics, psychology, and 


sociology. 
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Table 31. Satisfaction with bachelor's or first professional degree program, 
by (field sofpstudy., «L978 


Field of study 


(Percent satisfied) 


Agricultural and biological sciences: 


Biolory. kOK .Le book bre. .ene Pee ser ieee. grees lee 60 59 
PIONS CO OURS RELIC E router eicus! susie co. cie (se cue" seis there icivast s) ottae eke 73 = 
TIGL ee eet the rene Matte te TsRG re setee vrais 1s eheke sieve te ole ie" <taiaje shade tens 66 65 
Education: 
eri oa el ee tl Cie On ate) abs tey shen suekal «ic 70 Jets sa et Ahedels (ais tered <2 ste ne 66 67 
Othersedmecationwwen ...babienies oneaw -CLea....22.3-3 bet 71 68 
Engineering and applied sciences 82 83 
Fine and applied arts 74 84 
Health professions: 
Mead etme: ang denclSCLYy .m cites ers eu valei eats 0s ysiclors pie alk ane 92 89 
NRCW ERGs Cio Weaey Mester, fh, ery carole n tt, Gita CRON) CEC RCRCES © OORy Conenits OOO 72 = 
Js ew ose Ke eae us SUG Ru a UP OALD PHO Lys One: Stee RORY Cer 80 1% 
elva piel Fall Ole rer we gress ec ksterer otal s akel evel si ice ohal sre elo es eiele.s 86 = 
Dey oF Wa lie ae Mas Caen Py cary VN Cire Coes Es CRO ETO: CACAO CHORE FIORE 82 84 
Humanities 70 68 
Mathematics and physical sciences UP: 66 


Social sciences: 


business management » and .commerce..4...). 73... ok <. ie. 80 
TOUT GI PSUR ol of ok ak cosa ch oh aver ne ciel sh ope) Pon on shaken alo aete Wales esi e berate 67 62 
COO TANG oy at ol ol hob ae ob. ct a8 ok hicn-oh oa oh op AON Mick SP al Vien ot et spe elle | ot Ue cel eceto de) oes 73 5 
Wis aca coeds Vout e! Guar ticet hele co detae es eiiekeye: o  erel eiyiteleyore. funte tay memes pe) 88 

Pon ita Cal CS.CHEMCC yee ole a lecediale w\enatene. siescte ete aiarshernh oe telela 73 68 
1ST Well Mel eee En AM Cer Wy RIES Om hom TOM Odeo Shh O AS Sac 62 62 
Siti WOT liso ake coeys sce ere aie nis wieie lt tale’ e) «ewe ke apatetel ever ete aie 7p 72 
Socios! Kel aa apne RR Cie irge an Pers icin pr kas A MPRA Sad « oo 63 47 
iivey a: 0 hen eee RE YE UA re ues Scion PAN D, Sts 5 66 69 

General (no specialization) 66 67 


Lota L 70 70 
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Table 32. Satisfaction with master's or doctoral degree program, 
by field of study, 19738 


Despite generally high levels of satisfaction with their educational 
program (76% overall), women with master's or doctoral degrees were somewhat 
less satisfied than men. 

At the master's level, the proportion of women who gave their program 
a positive rating was lower than that of men in all but two fields: 
agricultural and biological sciences and health. The greatest differences 
of opinion were in engineering and mathematics and social work, where the 
proportions of satisfied males topped that of females by at least 9 
percentage points. 

A larger percentage of women with doctorates in the social sciences 
(78%) than in the humanities (66%) were satisfied. However, these rates 


were lower than the men's. 
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Table 32. Satisfaction with master's or doctoral degree program, 
by field of study, 1978 


Field of study Master's degree Doctoral degree 


: 


(Percent satisfied) 


Agricultural and biological sciences 7A, 68 =e ie 


Education 80 85 -- 90 


Engineering, mathematics, and physical 


sciences 68 TS -- 69 
Fine and applied arts 70 -- -- -- 
Health professions 83 Td 36 90 
Humanities 76 | 78 66 US 


Social sciences: 


Business, management, and commerce.... | 83 89 == =- 
OVC HOUO SY oh \ete otar ees Sola tel os teto eke srt nial ors 7S 79 =- == 
DOCU ATE WOT ec Votetete scents as) ettintststs aismare ois 6 12 84 -- -- 

SG oro 1 Liao et, Gren Ae AARAMP PAL ory hue neynet tc Cora Te rie 83 78 84 


Total 76 81 76 Pad 
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Table 33. Retrospective preference of graduates who regret their choice of 
programs sby qualirication Levely=i97s 


Two years after earning their credentials, about a quarter of the graduates 
wished they had taken a different program of study. A relatively high percentage 
with college diplomas favoured university training, but only a small proportion 
of degree—holders would have gone to college. Men were twice as likely as 


women to reject the notion of postsecondary education altogether. 
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Table 33. Retrospective preference of graduates who regret their choice of 
program, by qualification level, 1978 


Retrospective Qualification 


preference 


Different univer— 


iste” | Gl Gl El &) GG) @) -| 


Different college 


| 
ie oS 

| 

: 

| 


| 
! 
| 
program 36 Sieh ul BY 14 | 
phe | 
No postsecondary | | | 
program | 4 oe 3 | ii -- | 4 = ae | a ae 
{ i i 
| \ Hi 
| | | | 
Orher 7 91 6 8 5 | Bull col eh ae elt uae 
| : | | 
Unknown or no 
response | 8 7 7 6 5 5 | -- 6 an oh 
| 
| ? 
Total: percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100; 100 100 
number Bre LOO 550)1 07007175580) (8,050) #450775 300 a 150 


{ 
(Graduates who 
regret choice 


as percent of 
all graduates) 28 26 Zo 26 | oi 27 20 16 20 


Note: Boxes indicate most common retrospective preference. 
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X. CONTINUING EDUCATION 
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Table 34. Graduates enrolled in postsecondary institutions in October 1977, 
by enrolment status and qualification level 


A larger proportion of the male than female graduates was enrolled in 
a postsecondary institution in October 1977. Bachelor's degree—holders were 
most inclined to continue their education — nearly a third of the men and 
a quarter of the women. Percentages were almost as high among master's 
graduates. The proportion of college graduates enrolled was around 15%. 
Men were more apt to be enrolled full-time, but except for college graduates, 


a larger percentage of women was enrolled part—time. 
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Table 34. Graduates enrolled in postsecondary institutions in October 1977, 
by enrolment status and qualification level 


Enrolment status Qualification 
in October 1977 


M 
Enrolled 
Puall--time.. <4... 6 7 16 28 sy 20 -- -- 
PArt—CLMC sds. cose hh 9 oy 9 10 8 -- -- 
Ot Biles y sae ate 13 16 26 B2 25 28 6 8 
Not enrolled o7 84 74 68 75 Ie 94 92 


Totak: wpencent 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
number {15,710 {10,440 27,950 30,140 | 2,280 | 4,930 170 720 
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Table 35. Plans for postsecondary enrolment within the next two years, 
by marital status and qualification level, 1978 


At all qualification levels, women were less likely than men to plan to 
enrol in a postsecondary institution within two years. A smaller proportion 
of married than single graduates had such plans, but termination of marriage 


seemed to encourage the notion of further study among women. 
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Table 35. Plans for postsecondary enrolment within the next two years, 
by marital status and qualification level, 1978 


Marital status Qualification 


Bachelor's Doctoral 
On sarst degree 


professiona 


(Percent planning to enrol) 


Single F | 42 54 41 19 
M | 43 54 48 16 

Married F | 32 43 37 14 
42 49 a7 i! 


Widowed, separated, 


divorced Fai 63 54 _ 
M1 43 44 -- 

Total* F | 38 50 40 18 

M { 43 55 aa ily | 


*Includes graduates who did not indicate their marital status. 
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Chart 11. Graduates planning postsecondary enrolment to improve their job 
prospects, by marital status and qualification level, 1978 


A smaller percentage of married than single women were planning post— 
secondary enrolment to improve their job prospects. Termination of marriage 


was apt to enhance career motivation. 


Chart — 11 
Graduates planning postsecondary enrolment to improve their job prospects, 


by marital status and qualification level, 1978 
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XI. SELECTED OCCUPATIONS AND 
FIELDS OF STUDY 
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Table 36. Top five occupation groups of graduates employed full—time, 
by qualification level, 1978 


Women tended to be employed in a narrow range of occupations that have 
traditionally been considered feminine. Together, the health and clerical 
groups accounted for more than half the female college graduates, but among 
degree-holders, teaching jobs took precedence. The clerical and health 
categories were also prominent at the bachelor's degree level. Overall, 
male graduates were not so concentrated in any particular area. For them, 
the predominance of natural science occupations among college graduates 
gave way to teaching, management, and mathematics—physical science at the 


university level. 


Table 36. Top five occupation groups of graduates employed full—time* by qualification level, 1978 


One— or two-year college diploma 


Female 

Tee! Putin Meu Tet Net src cles -o, cue «6 tee sie (43%) 

Perm UE TAC Allicrove ota ceeceeteke: eyo regaie ce. soe she. okegeets (Q3%) 

BRO OCHA las C1emCewererareke otateretel ates ete sie ate Ch) 

“eeManacerial, administrative........-« (Sh) 

DPMS OS eieee cera seu eRtenemene ss cio) oheitrte\e el olerene: orale (G45) 
Otheree ae. Me ecco tre sreceie atetenctote C167.) 


Three— or four-year college diploma 


Female 

ea EE sed CM CPEEN, «soos co o.06/s' 4c aces (54%) 

Ds (OAeeOEN TS aso ou 5.6 6S CRI ne (CALE) 

SOMAV TES UIC UT LOMA GE 6 cs ss 0 6 si0 see 0 008 Cas) 

fe Manageriaieeaoministrative........«. ( 6%) 

SRNalcuiallums Cale Cemeberts's siels clare sole cto ¢ (575) 
Othe teers cuete > s-5 6 ha each Ree Glows) 


Bachelor's or first professional degree 


Female 

Pee Teaching eyecare: «ss pds feed eet era ce. « (49%) 

Phas, (OUTS S Hi Goth SACS AERO Se ace ecateve ovate (10%) 

Demea LEN, LMECHICT ME RIIEE, oie + + 2.6001 6 sie 0.0 s (- 9%) 

4, Managerial, administrative.......... Coz) 

DEES OC Lalas cilence nm eeitet SWaWMOw So! co inka eee ters (Gee) 
ONO S eeekeonetere sleet ete eveceea, sie alcraie el slo's Gl5y5) 


Master's degree 


Female 

ApeSocta ls Sclence.~ os. s06 SOL e (33%) 
Sem CTNETIO' Go) ater vtres (srs) sie 6.7 adatovess 9-6-0 athe ‘okies (29%) 
3. Managerial, administrative.......... (17%) 


4. Mathematics, physical science, 


engineering, architecture......... (167) 
COL UCAL ce ac cise « SORE Sie es. «6 ee, otete re we GY) 
Other... 05 B35 ee ee (11%) 


Doctoral degree 


Female 
Lia Teach iia tie le oo. Sere at « Pete datetatiie ciece (477) 
Pe SoCal saCenCe hr tei. soe cece es eae O20) 
Bhi 
ae 
Si 

QENGCEA castes els tte BP eechetic x ds 3 Bee mem (279) 
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Male 
Wea Natural@setence wc cae ce amar ete C27) 
2. Managerial, administrative...... 5. (10%) 
Span SAU GS meiere iene sustetene here omeioks ene am Ror on Ts G9) 
b PreeyelOOre eApAVOLNEIMs 5 ooncccconscour oc (37s) 
So Comeicrctieorilomn mead oo adccopaccocope ot (( B76) 
Ot NG Rip teve te. cio sete re cheeks or eee (44%) 
Male 
UeeaNatauica le S@MENCCL Ta wenretsidra cu opet ote eee omtets (BU) 
JeuManegerial, administrative: ....45 Cl5y)) 
See Glens Cail Suara oo soi eh elses ole wer eeeesne ene ome Poleeene Ca 
ds BELG HERO Res EOC ORE RRS oe Orc Gays) 
DOMES tt ce,  LLtCTALY suse sie <0 ale «0 teens (CO) 
OX bee AeA te Sater nd .d of ia Gor’ (29%) 
Male 
RRO ACITT NG. os os eielaleiiebensioas Bott oteneterenteoateoners (C254) 
2eiManagcerial, administrative sic... face. (19%) 
3. Mathematics, physical science, 
engineering, ‘architecture 777.7... (CLA 
LPS OCHAL SOLENCE. os sec cteconemeentet eters ( i7h)) 
SS ACS cetaeevers PR Oe de uh bite (6%) 
(OheleV sh aes Aen eer iin Mmetomen De dee (28%) 
Male 
1. Managerial, administrative... 3....>>.- (30%) 
Drea WLM Cars elo p< stuart aie elerelaie corer state (23%) 
3. Mathematics, physical science, 
engineering, architecture......... (18%) 
Ai Sowmsitenl Geta ienas so ood Apomoe anno G2, 
Gy SIIOO RR esne EG 3.0.0.0 SE ORV caricaiecrc (CS 
Others oie sete se PRICE sae caste teeters (14%) 
Ma le 
Its REACIMUMNEGE Aho OAS selec detebetade Gio konene See tekereas (41%) 
2. Mathematics, physical science, 
engineering, architecture......... O27;) 
BeeManacerial, administrative... ..e+. «- (Cli) 
Ase Social, SCLENCE. s+ stiteiens eisisiene reyes iekexe ( 37) 
DRMUMEECMSCLENGES . ¢ o.c.c cle MNEMe oh cca sie lol sie eke (( 57) 
Ole OES, 4 td acho HO OM OMIT OD Gord CID) 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full-time job to start in the future. 
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Chart 12. Nursing graduates' employment outcome, by qualification level, 1978 


Nursing graduates with one— or two-year diplomas had the lowest full-time 
employment rate and median salary, yet they were more satisfied than graduates 


who had earned three— or four-year diplomas or bachelor's degrees. 
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Chart — 12 
Nursing graduates’ employment outcome, by qualification level, 1978 
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Table 37. University graduates employed full-time in elementary—secondary 
teaching occupations, by degree level and field of study, 1978 


Of the bachelor's degree recipients employed full-time, 43% of the women 
were elementary-secondary teachers, in contrast to just Z17, of the men. “For 
nearly every field of study, the proportion of women in teaching occupations 
exceeded that of men. Teaching destinations were particularly common among 
humanities and social science graduates. 

At the master's level, the proportions of teachers of both sexes dropped, 
but much more among women than men. In fact, except for education majors, 

a higher percentage of male than female graduates of different fields entered 


teaching. 
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Table 37. University graduates employed full-time in elementary—secondary 
teaching occupations, by degree level and field of study, 1978 


Degree and field of study 


Bachelor's degree 


Agricultural and biological sciences: 


BIOUOG Vase raters Giele Shere craters seme" 5s Se Netavaberene sMais aroasre — Be) 
WOUSECHOlGOsSCTCIC ORR cectioc s sere stale 5008 oi6 oie s)clecsielletar eves By) -- 
een Re ee Be orn Mood og 22 | 10 
| 
Education: 
Pei ste AN meet C Alle d ON te wersi ete tete ss bay oreteiered tr otecs Pils stil eye; ee 60 55 
Genermedueat donee cick mide ce oe Ses eieie eek eg eos ai re) | 72 
Fine and applied arts 26 |-- 
Humanities: | 
ECV UNS haces see lave oi sia” pistes ae( ois ie 2) s 00 ob Gehe sORel> ©, ;6 4 s.0 etehn ops 50 34 
SC ieee at ee evans Pome t Perse tc (omer c Letel sie ol 6 occ hoye levavers! aleve rotors 59 102 
By SCO cheeks ef stsle eieio nare er aka repera: ote ae yel eiete 1 6) eve le de fee's 0 2 pete 41 29 
SOE Lic cine oe eRe Ee as oe ah ible 6s /ois. eee 48 Sd 
Mathematics and physical sciences 2A : 1e3 
Social sciences: | 
Business, management, and COmmerCe:). 1.1. 0. 1b). 1016 a ce 
COGS Taiyo repe rier arenas hale Yoh od orale) shal eieletoMeliet ter clclels’ «@iiijeielts oa | 45 
Rod tical -SCTCNCERLE atts « s)atsie's pice Joaetes 5 21 = os) 3 toRe oy =< | 14 
PRG Vell eyea pare, Maye, ae SEN Ree UA eh Ae ee ere ieee Shs | 19 
OCT O MOOV ti ict sitie eer chore sacfensl el edsiepeter siete clase oie e eine ess 44 26 
Ti) tal veh. ules oa a eee ofits ois + oat le telly. often: oa70 6 a eee atte oe ays ile 
General (no specialization) or unknown 50 ae 
j 
Popa 143 2k 
Master's degree 
Education | 45 yi 
| 
Engineering, mathematics, and physical sciences | == 6 
Humanities: 
Hera Od GING cts ca NOV Sco So eco es oi oa Nana) eUpeno aes e eae to tehevel si sia rere toea one De 
PA STO ciee sos ee oi evap ers ve alias ot ws on clive) ote fe tone] ata ais cate al el aneiatate ys 37 
(OT My ree wean Ar cee telsiar et cial ov cies cVeiiere ecagecedatereds sft helon si sraretere = 
Saat eee tern eter ata ct Var eZay ot enataia ye ta tatet she ce) auecalsieetstal ee 30 


Social sciences 


*As percent of all graduates employed full-time. Includes those who had 
accepted a full-time job to start in the future. 
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Table 38. Median annual salary of bachelor's degree recipients employed 
full—time in elementary and secondary teaching occupations, 
by work experience, 1978 


Female bachelor's degree recipients who were elementary or secondary 
teachers had lower median salaries than similarly qualified men with equal 


(and in some cases, less) experience. 
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Table 38. Median annual salary of bachelor's degree recipients employed 
full—time* in elementary and secondary teaching occupations, 
by work experience, 1978 


Work experience** Median annual salary 


Kindergarten and Secondary 


elementary 


$ 
Never worked 12,880 — ~ ~ 
Less than 1 year 13,700 14,380 14,000 Sr be 
1—2 years T3559 50 14,960 1438.10 155, 8@ 
3-4 years 14,580 15,080 iis ge ONO) £55,790 
5-6 years 15,490 Meg Ae) 15 e7L0 n6, 20 
7 years and more 201-630 20,860 205750 20,780 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full-time job to start in the future. 


**kBefore and after graduation; not necessarily teaching experience. 
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Table 39. Bachelor's degree recipients employed full—time in clerical 
oceupatrons, by TreldrorL study, 1976 


Overall, of those graduates with bachelor's degrees who were working 
full—time, 10% of the women but just 5% of the men were clerks. 

From all fields of study, the proportion of females in clerical occupations 
was greater than that of men. Around 20% of the women with degrees in history 
or business had clerical jobs, as opposed to about 12% of the men. The 
proportion of female graduates in such occupations was also high for fine and 
applied arts, French, psychology, agricultural and biological sciences, 


and sociology. 
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Table 39. Bachelor's degree recipients employed full—time in clerical 
occupations, by field of study, 1978 


(Percent*) 

Agricultural and biological sciences 13 —— 

Education 5 aes 

Fine and applied arts O35 ie 

Health professions at -- 

Humanities: 

Pa OMBIESINN soo bio tec0. oo oR Ren ene tt arels” 66 aie 6 oie leke(e sie costenecs 9 -- 

EP GCIMEe otc cfs) ots 2\'s: PREM ere otomel es a0. 0) sack) o etewel o_o hater 14 =~ 

PUT SpCERVAN si so a cove 0k: ace ARAMEEMR eRe ol sio ven sce ute o.o vee Gis ola ene, Seausine 20 13 

TEOR2 ES APAES FSR 6 565.5 POC ERO Ee ee eres 8 14 eal 

Mathematics and physical sciences Zo oS 
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*As percent of all graduates employed full-time. Includes those who had 
acceaptednea:1ull—time jop so start in the future: 
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Chart 13. Bachelor's degree recipients employed full-time in clerical 
occupations, by job satisfaction, intention to stay in job, 
and marital statts?/1973 


Male bachelor's degree recipients in clerical occupations had a higher 
rate of satisfaction than their female counterparts. Graduates of both sexes 
who intended to stay in the job outnumbered those who were satisfied, but 
the differences between women and men were sharp, particularly when marital 
status was considered. Married women had a lower rate of satisfaction than 


single women; the opposite was true for men. 
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Chart — 13 
Bachelor’s degree recipients employed full-time in clerical occupations, 
by job satisfaction, intention to stay in job, and marital status, 1978 
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Chart 14. Median annual salary of graduates employed full—time in clerical 
occupations, by qualification level, 1978 


At all levels of qualification, male graduates employed in clerical 


positions earned more than equally qualified women in similar jobs. 
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Chart — 14 
Median annual salary of graduates employed full-time in clerical occupations, 


by qualification level, 1978 
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Chart 15. Bachelor's degree recipients employed full-time in sales occupations, 
by job satisfaction, intention ‘(to stay in job, and) mar#talj statu, 
LOTS 


Male and unmarried female bachelor's degree recipients in sales had a high 
rate of job satisfaction, yet the proportion who intended to stay in those 
positions was lower. By contrast, the percentage of married women who planned 


to remain in sales jobs exceeded the percentage who were satisfied. 
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Chart — 15 


Bachelor's degree recipients employed full-time in sales occupations, 
by job satisfaction, intention to stay in job, and marital status, 1978 
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Chart 16. Median annual salary of graduates employed full-time in sales 


occupations, by qualification level, 1978 


At all qualification levels, female graduates in sales occupations were 


earning at least $4,000 a year less than males. 
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Chart — 16 
Median annual salary of graduates employed full-time in sales occupations, 
by qualification level, 1978 
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Table 40. Occupation groups of business graduates employed full—time, 
by qualification level, 1978 


Male business graduates were more likely than females to be employed in 
managerial or sales occupations. A large percentage of the women with diplomas 


or degrees in business found themselves in clerical jobs. 
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Table 40. Occupation groups of business graduates employed full—time,* 
by qualification level, 1978 


Qualification 


Occupation group 


lerical Sales Other 


(Percentage distribution) 


One— or two-year college 


diploma Fes | 43 iy! ily) 100 
RS bay, 7/ Ly Pa 29 100 

Three— or four-year college 
diploma Fe29 48 -- =a 100 
29 28 22 yi 100 

Bachelor's or first 

professional degree F | 44 23 aS 24 100 
Mi} 60 iy 10 18 100 
Master's degree F | 49 -- =e 38 100 
Mii 56 -- 7 33 100 


*Includes graduates who had accepted a full—time job to start in the future. 
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Chart 17. Business graduates' employment outcome, by qualification level, 1978 


Female business graduates had a lower full-time employment rate and a 
lower median salary than similarly qualified males. Except for those with 
three— or four-year college diplomas, the women were less satisfied with 
their educational programs, and except for bachelor's degree-holders, less 
satisfied with their salaries. Yet aside from those with master's degrees, 


women were more satisfied with their jobs. 
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XII. TOMORROW'S GRADUATES 
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Table 41. Bachelor's and first professional degree enrolment, 
by field of study, 1978-79 


The percentage distribution of female bachelor's and first professional 
degree enrolment in 1978-79 indicated some shift out of fields such as education 
and humanities, and into a few male-dominated areas such as engineering, 


medicine and dentistry, and most notably, business. 
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Table 41, Bachelor's and first professional degree enrolment, 
by field of study, 1978-79 


Field of study M 


(Percentage 
distribution) 


Agricultural and biological sciences: 


SO WO 2. eater Pema MLR TSE. 9 16 ore <o:io/7ose sis) 4.6. oe .ago\o ood $ 3 
HOUSEIO Uidmes Caen COmuaer TNlrene s: «Lee aieic se ote ee oto Ree 3 -- 
Otaidew.: Meee ars OA Rh .auGtreaesow «died ne wk. 8 6 
Education: 
Piece asl ame GANG Sle Olle L ok vfeaeyh «cies eS cco» « «are Setena ae ee 4 3 
OUCIVES® “lathes Werte ry hin. Aiea hy coe ck Sen ater ibediedD i Ct reader Sh 14 3) 
Engineering and applied sciences | 18 
Fine and applied arts > | 2 
Health professions: 
Me da Crema a Cemta ciel y's, « c« site colsledclecowic wc le ere Y | 
INL Sit eMC G esa 1c 70 0's ote 1 a keke. avelenel oak a Vere eletal oie eboney 4 | -- 
EVLA TSW Grr Pens cncae Scr aeUola ts! One stay’ Crave ree ets steran okot teope reas rererene ab | == 
RC ap ele VL O Use cnet et tie ste tabs chee eetarone he fasioror sac et Petree iL -- 
peCtecl dl (mee ea aE street anne es Peed Ba eens 10, Yak Nay ae AG ERLE Si 4 
Humanities: 
EIRISS EOE, Votre s fevatdeeceues chasse ea auet oitaced ai ot emo a pad GIERA ote NE Ie aa er erat eats 2 2 
DSS V ay eA Oils WeTeRSIOS oA ine Ny macy Sh CRSP aCe EL MRD! SUN AUB oE ADEE Me ROR ARE ar 5 Z 
BO acliy, Veneta one ne a Moy, se ae pha valcae GU chee Casts beucn eM Pes 9 6 
Mathematics and physical sciences | i 
Social sciences: 
Business, management. “and ‘commerce...: ss... ..%.. se oa. y) ding 
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FiO teed sR mn eer ey eee oe ole or eh Te ne ae ee eae 22. 21 
General (no specialization) 24 Zt 
Unknown iL 1 
Total: percent 100 100 
number 108 , 800 128,700 


Source: Postsecondary Section, Education, Science and Culture Division, 
Statistics Canada 
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Chart 18. Traditionals, moderates, and innovators among 1976 and 1978 
female graduates and 1978-79 female enrolment, bachelor's and 
first professional degree level 


Female bachelor's degree recipients can be placed in one of three 
categories: traditionals, who graduated from fields in which 65% or more 
of the degrees were granted to women; moderates, from fields in which the 
proportion of women ranged from 31% to 64%, and innovators, from fields 
where women represented 30% or fewer. 

Between 1976 and 1978, the percentage of "traditional" graduates dropped 
from 61% to 54%, and if those enrolled in 1978-79 do not change their majors, 


the percentage will continue to decline. 
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Chart — 18 
Traditionals, moderates and innovators among 1976 and 1978 female graduates 
and 1978-79 female enrolment, bachelor’s and first professional degree level 


1976 Female graduates 1978 Female graduates 
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Introduction 


The presence of a woman in what is normally considered a male occupational 
preserve is still unusual enough to provoke comment. Every year the Canadian 
Periodical Index lists about two pages of articles under headings like 
"Women architects," "Women bankers," "Women diplomats,'' "Women dramatists," 


wand “SO *On .« = They edi tore 


"Women executives,'' "Women lawyers,'' "Women miners, 
of the Index have not compiled a comparable section on men — How does "Men 
bankers'' or "Men lawyers" sound? But perhaps more telling is the title of 
a 1978 feature in Chatelaine that sums up widespread notions about the 
incompatibility of the feminine image and certain occupations — "That's no 
lady, that's my poeae 

Although the female labour force has been increasing at a faster rate 
than the female population of working age, they continue to be concentrated in 
a small number of occupations. By 1978, women constituted nearly 40% of 
the labour force, but they were ''noticeably absent from those fields in which... 
rewards are the eyeacdeae — medicine, law, engineering. They are more 
apt to be in clerical, semi—professional, and service jobs. These occupations 
have relatively high status (that is, white collar), require fairly high levels 
of education, demand little career continuity or commitment, and offer 


relatively low pay and few chances for advancement. 
Education 


"If it were possible to isolate the single most significant factor in 
the problem of why women fail to achieve equal status with men in the labour 


; 3 ; ; 
force, that factor would be education."" Sex-typing of interests and 


oe Gladstone, "That's no lady, that's my boss," Chatelaine, 51 (July, 1978), 
42-43, 84-86. 


Perdis Schwarz Tangri, Effects of Background, Personality, College and 


Postcollege Experiences on Women's Postgraduate Employment (Washington, D.C., 
1L9VAD fet 


peerrrude Berger, "The socialization of American females as a dysfunctional 


process,'' Journal of Research and Development in Education, 10 (Summer, 1977), 6. 
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occupational preferences begins in the elementary grades and is perpetuated 
through high school, where it is reinforced by career counselling. Women are 
steered away from male-dominated business, technical, trade, and industrial 
occupations, and directed toward "appropriate" fields. 

Educational institutions reflect societal attitudes — attitudes that 
women have internalized. Relatively few girls enrol in high school science and 
math courses, so by the time they reach the postsecondary level, they may 
have already made the decisions that will determine their occupational out— 
comes. "Such inadequate preparation may permanently curtail career options 
in science and technology, which require more sequential achievement than 
most other Fic laa a 

Women are not storming colleges of engineering or agriculture or depart— 
ments of physics, geology, meteorology, etc. for admisawom, ''s "an They, 
continue to select traditional disciplines, which lead to low-paying, low 
status occupations, or worse yet — as in the case of the proverbial literature 
major — no job at a lah ".,..The single most predictable item about female 
selection of occupation is that it will be in the social fie Wily teacher, 
nurse, welfare worker, etc. Such jobs are a "half-way house, a sheltered 
Bry omnes tis in which women need not compete in the male syndrome of profit, 


independence, power, and leadership. ' 


Ge -litedss assafel courses ofaction, 
one consistent with the behaviour of others of the same sex." 
Furthermore, the choice may be practical, for most women do get married 


and assume family responsibilities. The usual pattern of female labour force 


Gail Thomas McLure and Ellen Peel, 'College—bound girls and science careers: 
perceptions of barriers and facilitating factors,'' Journal of Vocational 
Behaviour, 12 (April, 1978), 173. 


2 
Lloyd G. Humphreys, ''Race and sex differences and their implications for 
educational and occupational equality,'' Educational Theory, 26 (Spring, 1976), 


141-142. 

Dorothy J. Zuersher, "Wanted: a more realistic educational preparation for 
women,'' Educational Leadership, 33 (November, 1975), 119. 

Gertrude Berger, "Females and social occupations: forced or free choice?" 
The School Counselor, 25 @larch, 1978). 250. 

Pibid.s 25:13 : 

6 


Ebates 


WG, 


participation has consisted of two phases governed by the exigencies of family 
life: before marriage and childbearing, and after the end of SNe 
While this mode of participation allows women to work, it deters professional 
career growth. Any combination of work and home that requires opting out 

of paid employment for three or four years clashes with the demands of many 
male-dominated occupations. Childbearing usually occurs when women are 

young — about the same time that they would otherwise establish themselves 

in a career. These years are important for selection and appraisal within 
occupational structures. Moreover, the rapidly changing state of knowledge, 
particularly in science, makes it difficult for even those who remain at 
work full-time to stay abreast of developments. Finally, preservation of 
traditional domestic responsibilities puts an almost intolerable pressure 

on a woman who tries to combine them with professional employment. In the 
conflict between home and career, the latter usually takes second place. 

Social occupations, then, seem an ideal compromise. The work is more 
"interruptible"” than scientific fields, so a woman can return after several 
years without retraining. Opportunities for part-time work are plentiful, 
and hours can be tailored to fit the daily routine of children. 

Hence, "the barriers to achievement striving and occupational fulfill— 
ment for women exist within and outside Ghent 6 lectins In the early 1970s, 
R.K. Kelsall, Anne Poole, and Annette Kuhn analysed the employment status 
of female university graduates in Britain. The three researchers concluded 
that women would be permanently relegated to ''second-rate careers,'' and 
would find it "almost impossible to compete successfully with men in 'high— 


ranking' occupations" without: 


ig fASsubstantial-change invthesnature offhigh¥statuswcareerss or 


2. Greater willingness by employers to adapt working environments to 
facilitate female participation, or 


3. A major reshuffling of domestic responsibilities between husbands 
and wives. 


L ae : : 
Recently, the pattern of female participation has been approaching that of 
men — continuous, uninterrupted labour force attachment. 


ner i. Erreccs, 4. 


RK, Kelsall, Anne Poole and Annette Kuhn, Graduates: The Sociology of 
anette Clondon, 1972), L50-LSL. 
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Related Findings 


To put the results of the survey of 1976 graduates in perspective, 
comparisons with other empirical research will be made. Principally, the 


findings are related to contemporary and earlier work conducted in Canada, 


the United States, and Great Britain. The main studies selected for examination 


had an objective similar to that of the 1978 Canadian survey: a comprehensive 
assessment of the labour force status of postsecondary graduates. Other 

research that focused on only one or two of the issues covered in the national 
surveys is occasionally cited to indicate a trend or support a point. A brief 


description of the major works that are quoted follows: 


1. Patricia Cockburn. Women University Graduates in Continuing Education 
and Employment: An exploratory study initiated by the Canadian Federation 
of University Women, 1966 


In 1966, Women University Graduates in Continuing Education and 
Employment was released. It was based on the replies to a survey of 


4,846 Canadian Federation of University Women (CFUW) members and 1,724 
degree—holding nonmembers. Most of the findings centred on the labour force 
status and future plans of the respondents, and thus provide some basis for 


an historical comparison with the 1976 graduates. But there are important 


differences. The 1966 study dealt with women alone; men were not questioned, 


nor were female—male contrasts mentioned in the analysis. Only university 
graduates were included; women with nonuniversity diplomas and certificates 
were left out. The sample was much smaller (6,570 versus 13,659). Further— 
more, the 1966 survey represented the estimated 163,000 women in the 

Canadian population who were then degree—holders; the 1976 data refer only 


to women who graduated that year. 


2. R.K. Kelsall, Anne Poole, and Annette Kuhn. Graduates: The Sociology of 
an Elite. ‘London: Methuen and’ Co. Ltd.,° 1972 


The same year (1966) that Cockburn conducted her survey of Canadian 


female university graduates, a questionnaire was sent to every woman and 
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every other man who had successfully completed an internal first degree 

in 1960 in faculties of British universities other than medicine, dentistry, 

and veterinary science (these disciplines were covered in the 1978 Canadian 

survey) to determine their labour force status. Respondents numbered 

3,582 women and 4,702 men (which was "grossed up" to 9,404). Analysis of 

the findings appeared in Graduates: The Sociology of an Elite, one chapter 

of which, "Captives by Choice?" dealt exclusively with the female graduates. 
Like the 1978 Canadian survey, Kelsall et al were looking at one 

year's crop of graduates several years after they had received their 

qualifications. However, the interval was longer: six years as opposed 


(BLO) WIEMNKO)S 


Denise del Vento Bielby. ''Career sex—atypicality and career involvement 
of college—-educated women: baseline evidence from the 1960s," Sociology 
of:Education, 51° (January, 1978). 7-28. 


The U.S. Bureau of the Census showed marginal increases of women 
relative to men in the professions and semi—professions between 1963 and 
1973. A similar increase was evident in the proportion of women preparing 
for female—-atypical fields, which before 1972 had been unchanged over 
several decades. However, a more precise indicator of professional intent 
isyuse of the fields in’ which: one\has  beenstraineds @The: criticale question, 
then, according to Bielby, is whether women follow through on their education 
investments. 

To answer it, she examined data that had been gathered by the National 
Opinion Research Center. The plans of a representative sample of the 
June 1961 graduating class (bachelor's degree level) had been assessed 
during their senior year. Periodic follow-up surveys were conducted, 
so that by 1968 the fifth round had been completed. 

Again, the interval between graduation and the most recent survey 
was longer than that for Canada's 1976 graduates. Moreover, the initial 
questioning of the American group had occurred while they were still in 
university, so there was less chance that their professed motivations and 


intentions would be distorted by subsequent experience. 
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Nonetheless, Bielby's attempt to isolate some of the determinants of 


career involvement in 1968 proved helpful in interpreting the Canadian data, 


. Anne M. Young. Employment of Recent College Graduates, October 1972. 
Special Labor Force Report 169. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 


Labor: Statisticss 1Washington, DIC. ,:ao74y 


Unprecedented numbers of young university graduates were entering 
the American labour force in the late 1960s and early 1970s. At the same 
time, demand for professional workers was slackening in some segments 
of the economy that had customarily provided employment for new degree 
recipients, notably research and development and education. The growing 
imbalance between the supply of and demand for graduates led the U.S. 
government to undertake a special survey. 

Questionnaire supplements were appended to the October and December 1972 
Current Population Survey of the Labor Force, conducted and tabulated for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. The aim was 
to ascertain: the: labour? forcerstatus ,casl ofs October? 1972,e0f the, 6i2),000 
students who had completed bachelor's, first professional, or advanced 
degrees in the academic year ended June 1972. This meant that the period 
between graduation and survey was much shorter than was the case for the 
1976 Canadian graduates. However, both were national surveys of only one 
year's graduates, and investigated some of the same phenomena: for example, 


relationship of job to education and earnings compared with expectations. 


. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Education Division. 


National Center for Education; Statistics.» 1978 Survey of 1976-77 
College Graduates. U.S. Government Printing Office: Washington, D.C. 
LOT Se 


A 1978 survey by the U.S. National Center for Education Statistics 
was similar to that of Statistics Canada, The American report 


presented data on the employment status, as of February 1978, 
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of a national sample of bachelor's and master's degree recipients who 
had graduated in the academic year 1976-77. Thus, it was about a year 
since the respondents had earned their degrees, in contrast to the two— 
year interval of the Canadian survey. The aims of the two projects 
coincided and yielded results on many common issues — employment rates, 
underemployment, salary, occupation, continuing education, and so 


on. 


6. Service général des communications, Ministére de 1'Education, Québec. 


Relance a l'université. 1979. 


A major shortcoming of the survey of 1976 postsecondary graduates 
was that the province of Québec did not participate. However, early in 
1978, Québec's Ministére de 1'éducation surveyed a sample of 4,618 graduates 
from the approximately 17,700 who had received bachelor's degrees in the 
1974-75 academic year. The period between graduation and survey was 
about thirty months. Because the purpose was essentially the same as 
that of Statistics Canada (to determine the graduates' labour force status), 
similar topics were covered — employment rates, continuing education, 
occupational outcome, salary. Unfortunately, the report, Relance a 
l'université, contained only four tables cross—classified by sex. Trends 
in those tables, however, do not differ from findings for the other nine 


provinces. 


Traditionals, Moderates, and Innovators 


Female graduates may be ranked along a continuum according to the extent 


to which their field of study is typically ''feminine": 


1. Traditional fields are female—dominated (65% or more of the graduates 
are women; for example, nursing, teaching). 


2. In moderate fields, women constitute 31% to 64% of the graduates 
(for example, biology, geography). 


3. Innovative fields are those in which female graduates are a definite 
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minority (less than 30%; for example, engineering, medicine). 


Only bachelor's degree recipients were classified as innovators, moderates, 
or traditionals. College education itself tends to be a "traditional" 
choice, because a large proportion of the programs are in "feminine" spheres 
(nursing, secretarial science), and women made up the majority of all 1976 
graduates. On the other hand, it might be argued that obtaining a postgraduate 
degree, regardless of field, is 'innovative'’' for women, as they represented 
only 30% of the graduates. However, at the bachelor's level, the total numbers 
of female and male graduates were almost equal, so the distribution of women 
among the various "feminine" and "masculine" fields is a more useful indicator. 
Traditionals were the women who obtained their bachelor's degrees in 
household science, teaching, nursing, rehabilitation, languages, psychology, 
sociology, or social work — 61% of the total. Innovators were graduates 
of engineering and applied sciences, medicine and dentistry, mathematics 
and physical sciences, business, economics, and law — 11%. The remainder, 


the moderates, constituted 28%. 
Motivation 


A higher percentage of female than male graduates, except those with 


master's degrees, claimed that they had taken the postsecondary program 


\s mere ; 
The traditional—moderate—innovator concept was adapted from classifications 


employed by Sandra Schwartz Tangri (Effects of Background, College and Post— 


College Experiences on Women's Post-Graduate Employment. Final Report. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, July, 1974) and Kathryn 


McDaniel Moore and Helen C. Veres ("Traditional and Innovative Career Plans 
of Two-Year College Women," Journal of College Student Personnel, 17, January, 
1976, 34-38). Instead of relating the number of female graduates to the total 
number of graduates in each field, these researchers used Census occupation 
data as the criterion against which their subjects were measured. The Tangri 
classification has a broader definition of traditional fields (more than 

50% female), while the Moore—Veres definition is narrower (more 

than 70%), but their innovative range is wider (less than 40% female). 

The percentages applied to the 1976 graduates are a compromise of the two 
Systems. If Tangri's definition had been used, 69% of the female bachelor's 
degree recipients would have been traditionals. Conversely, the Moore—Veres 
definition would have resulted in 23% traditionals and 18% innovators. 
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for specific career objectives. The highest career motivation was among women 
with college diplomas — more than 90% — but this may be because a large proportion 
were in job-related fields, the occupational outcome of which is well—defined 
(nursing, for example). At the bachelor's degree level, only about three— 
quarters of the women professed specific career objectives, but this is slightly 
more than the percentage of men. The difference may be caused by the relatively 
high proportion of women who received degrees in education, another field with 


immediate job applicability. 


Employment Status 


Higher education increases the likelihood of joining the labour force. 
The 1978 participation rate for all women ranged from 26% of those with only 
elementary school, to 67% of those with university iit Mhlgs Data from the 
1976 graduates survey suggest that not only are women with postsecondary 
credentials more apt to work, but that their labour force participation rate 
continues, .to. rises, 

Two years after graduation, 79% of the female bachelor's degree recipients 
had full—time jobs, as did 75% of the master's degree—holders. Another 7% 
of both groups were working part-time, while 6% of the former and 4% of the 
latter were looking for a job. Hence, their labour force participation 
rates were 92% and 86%, respectively. Of the women with doctorates, 81% 
were working full—time (numbers in other categories were too small to be 
statistically reliable). 

At all degree levels, the proportion of men working full-time was greater: 
85% of the bachelor's degree—holders, 83% of those with master's degrees, and 
92% of the doctorate recipients. The percentages working part—time were 
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The trend seems to contradict the well-established positive correlation 
between education and labour force participation. Except at the doctoral 
level, percentages of both female and male graduates working full—time drop 
as qualifications rise. However, this is consistent with 1976 Census data 
for the 15—24 and 25-34 age prouvee: Moreover, “in “1977 about 15% of the 
female graduates with bachelor's or master's degrees were enrolled full-time 
in postsecondary institutions, and the overwhelming reason for planning 
further training was to improve job prospects. Thus, the relationship between 
education and labour force participation holds. 

Results of the Quebec survey of 1974-75 bachelor's degree recipients 
are similar: women were more apt than men to be unemployed, working part— 
time, or not in the labour force at all. While 86.4% of the men were employed 
full-time, this was true of just 75.4% of the women. The proportion of 
unemployed women was double that of men (6.0% versus 2.7%), and the percentage 
of women working part-time (8.1%) was triple that of men (2.7%). 

Both surveys echoed the earlier U.S. Department of Labor report, although 
in the United States the total employed (full— and part-time) amounted to 
only 79.2% of the women and 87.2% of the men, and the percentages unemployed 
were 9.8% and 7.8%, respectively. These lower employment and higher unemploy— 
ment rates in the U.S. may be attributable to the shorter period between 
graduation and survey (a maximum of fifteen months; for some, as little as 
four) ¢ 

Comparison of the 1976 graduates with Cockburn's 1966 findings for 
Canada suggests that women with degrees are more inclined than ever to take 
an active role in the labour force. Unlike Statistics Canada, Cockburn 
placed no restriction on the date when her respondents had earned their 


degrees, so many of them had had decades in which to join the labour force. 
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More than 90% had worked since graduation — for an average of five to nine 
years, at two different jobs. Just over 80% of these jobs had been full-time; 
a little less than 10% had been about equally divided between full— and 
part-time, and slightly under 10% were part—time. 

In the two years after earning their credentials, the majority of the 
1976 graduates were new labour force entrants. Nonetheless, their rates of 
labour force participation at the time of the survey were nearly as high 
as the lifetime rates Cockburn's women had achieved by the mid-sixties. 

The employment rate applied to the 1976 graduates does not conform 
to official labour force terminology. For convenience, the rate is the 
number of 1976 graduates who had obtained a job, as a percentage of all 1976 
graduates in the labour force. Obviously, those neither working nor looking 
for work are excluded. To be considered full-time, a job had to be performed 
30 hours or more a week. Graduates who had accepted a full-time job to 
start in the future are included with the full-time employed. 

As far as securing work was concerned, the traditional—innovator typology 
had little relevance. Employment seemed to depend more on the nature of 
the training. Graduates of both sexes had high full-time employment rates 
if they were qualified in job-specific fields. Thus, rates were high for 
women who had graduated in traditional areas such as teaching and nursing, 
and also for those in innovative areas such as data processing, engineering, 
and business; rates were low where the education does not lead to a definite 
occupation (for example, sociology, political science). The pattern among 
men was similar, though in all but one or two fields their full-time employment 


rate was higher than that of women. 


Job—-Education Relationship 


The 1976 graduates who were employed full-time were asked their opinion 
about the connection between their education and their jobs. The answer, of 
course, is subjective, especially when distinctions are made between ''directly 
related" and "partly related." However, the concept "not related" is less 


open to interpretation, and therefore, perhaps more reliable. 
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At all qualification levels, women were iess likely than men to say that 
their jobs were not related to their education. A good thing, too, because 
evidence suggests that women are more concerned that a link should exist. 

A 1975 American survey of prospective bachelor's degree recipients found that 
the relationship between major field of study and career choice was "very 
important" to 74% of the women, but to just 66% of the mene Women were also 
more apt than men to expect that their eventual career would be highly related 
to their major, (/0;, versus AaB This may have been because many of them 
were in teaching and nursing. 

The heavy representation of women in education and the health professions 
was also cited in the U.S. Department of Labor study to explain why more 
women ended up in a related job. The majority of 1972 graduates had employment 
directly connected with their field: 71% of the women, 66% of the men. 
However, 20% of the men were in unrelated jobs compared with 17% of the women. 
Most graduates had taken such a job because it was the only employment available, 
although a much higher proportion of women than men (61% versus 43%) gave 
this reason. Men were more apt to say that they had accepted an unrelated 
job because it offered better opportunities for advancement, or simply because 
they wanted to see if they liked that kind of work. 

When data on Canada's 1976 graduates are examined by field of study, 
the obvious conclusion is that career—-oriented training led more directly 
to a related job. For example, only insignificant percentages of women 
and men who were working full-time and had bachelor's degrees in engineering, 
health, or law had jobs not related to their education. By contrast, around 
a third of the women, and even more of the men, who had graduated from biology, 
history, political science, or sociology were doing unrelated work. 

Female college graduates were only about half as likely as bachelor's 


degree recipients to be in unrelated jobs, undoubtedly because most college 
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training is expressly designed to prepare students for work. The plurality, 
and in some instances the majority, entered occupation groups that seemed the 
logical outcome of their field of study. This was also true of the- men, 

but clustering was not as dense in any one category. For example, about 

half the women with one— or two-year diplomas in mass communications found 
Hops unaterellvinto the artistic, literary, or perlorming arts catesory, 
compared with just a quarter of the men. However, a larger proportion of male 
than female graduates of engineering and data processing were working in the 
natural sciences-engineering occupation group. 

As Bielby observed, enrolling in a male—oriented program does not 
necessarily eventuate in an innovator. After studying the occupational 
outcomes of American women in the 1960s, she concluded that there was a 
tendency for even innovators to move toward more sex-typical careers after 
graduation. The strongest evidence in the 1976 graduates data that this 
inclination continued is the jobs of women with bachelor's degrees in business. 
Business is a "masculine'' field whose male graduates were more likely to 
work in management—administration than their female counterparts (60% versus 
44%). Nearly a quarter of the women (23%), but just 12% of the men, were in 


the clerical category — an occupation group which is more than 75% female. 


"Highly Qualified Manpower"! 


Occupational outcomes for the degree—-holders have been divided into two 
types: "highly qualified manpower" (HQM) jobs and non—HQM jobs. An HQM 
job is one that usually requires a degree. At the bachelor's level, a larger 
percentage of the female than male graduates had HQM jobs, while differences 
among those with advanced degrees were negligible. 

The seemingly better outcome for women again reflects their concentration 
in teaching. Occupation groups of university graduates who were working 


full-time in HQM jobs indicate considerable spillover of women from other 


Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey Group, The Labour Force, Catalogue 
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fields into panera At the bachelor's level, 26% of the women earned 
education degrees, but 63% of the HQM jobs held by women were in education. 
About half the female graduates of the humanities and some social sciences 
(geography, sociology) were teachers. (The tendency among male graduates 
was similar, but not so strong.) By contrast, more than a quarter (29%) of 
the women had social science degrees, but just 8% of them found HQM jobs in 
that tied: 

The other studies did not use the HQM concept, so only approximate 
comparisons are possible. A frequent classification is whether jobs are 
in the professional—technical category. Many of the 1978 occupations 
of 1976 graduates were probably their first jobs and thus close equivalents 
of the first jobs of the Canadian women Cockburn had surveyed. She found 
that about 79% of them had started in professional—technical employment, 
almost the same percentage as the 1976 female bachelor's degree recipients 
in HQM positions, but slightly less than the percentages of master's and 
doctoral degree-holders. The pattern in the 1972 U.S. Bureau of Labor survey 
is nearly identical: 77% of the women and 71% of the men had professional, 
technical, or managerial jobs. Once more, the higher proportion of women 
was attributed to the large numbers in elementary—secondary teaching and 
health occupations. 

A total of 19% of Cockburn's respondents had first jobs that were not 
professional—technical, and of these, 68% were clerical. The U.S. Department 
of Labor study showed a lower percentage of clerks among female 1972 graduates 
with nonprofessional jobs — 60% — but clerical work was the fate of only 19% 
of the men. Another 16% of the women were in sales, compared with 26% of the 
men. The 1976Canadian graduates were more widely dispersed among non—HQM 
occupations. Of the bachelor's degree recipients who accepted such jobs, 44% of 
the women and 18% of the men were in the clerical category. Sales accounted for 
11% and 18%, respectively. At the master's level, 25% of the women and 17% of 
men were clerks, and while sales was the largest identifiable group for the 


non-HQM men (20%); the percentage of women was too small to be shown. 


this overlapping into the education sector may be restricted in the future. 
The decelerating birth rate has curtailed, and will continue to reduce, the 
number of education-related jobs. If it is assumed that teaching is a "highly 
qualified manpower" occupation "related" to a humanities or social science 
degree, the proportions of graduates in non—HQM occupations and in jobs not 
related to their training may rise as the absorptive capacity of the education 
sector diminishes. 
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Underemployment 


Underemployment has at least two dimensions: formal qualifications 
demanded by the employer and the incumbent's assessment of the work. If only 
the first is considered, the plurality of 1976 graduates obtained positions 
that matched their credentials. At every level except the bachelor's, a 
larger percentage of men were underemployed. High underemployment at the 
master's level (43% of the women, 59% of the men) seems to indicate that 
employers were unsure of just what a master's degree means for job performance 
(that is, how superior is it to a bachelor's degree, how inferior to a 
doctorate?), and so did not demand it as frequently as other credentials. 

The pattern of the second dimension of underemployment, the graduates' 
belief that they were underemployed, is the same, although percentages are 
much higher (rising above 60% for men with master's degrees). 

In the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare study of 1976-77 
graduates, the underemployed were defined as those not working in a professional, 
technical, managerial, or administrative job, and who reported that in their 
opinion, the work did not require a degree. Overall, 22% of the graduates 


fit this cetinition. “197, of the women, 247, of the men. 


Salary 


The effects of sex-stereotyping of occupations are manifest most concretely 


in salaries. "Earnings are perhaps the single most important indicator of 
1 


labour market progress, since they reflect occupational distribution...." 


"Recent studies have arrived at a common point of view that suggests that the 
major portion of sex differences in earnings is rooted in a sex—segregated 


; : 2 
labour market that concentrates female employment in low-paying jobs." 
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A clear pattern emerges — women earn less than men, even after adjustments 
for education and experience. Education, especially university education, 
reduces the gap — the ratio of female to male earnings is highest for young, 
single, and educated females. But as the 1976 graduates survey reveals, 
that gap is a long way from being closed. 

When median salary figures are converted into ratios, in only three 
cases did the women's equal or exceed the men's (underlined in the table 


below). 


Ratio of female to male graduates' 1978 median salary, 
by qualification level and prior work experience 


Qualification 


level Work experience before graduation 
(years) 
None Less 1—2 3—4 5—6 = 0% 
than 1 more 
One-year college diploma 569 == 74 -- == = 
Two-year college diploma OD ZOU OO Rois) .86 . 86 
Three— or four-year college 
diploma nod L200 ehh . 88 -- 94 
Bachelor's or first 
professional degree 290 “tats) a) 292 1,03 10x 
Master's degree BZ = .84 . 86 83, . 83 
Doctoral degree ahs ais == ae = 90 


Typically, the women's median salary was about 85% of the men's, although 
in one case it fell as low as 70%. 


Results of the other studies suggest that this is the "normal" disproportion: 


—Of the American graduates surveyed in 1972 a few months after they had 
completed their degrees, the median salary of women working full—time 
was 87% of the men's. The percentage at the bachelor's level was 88%. 


—The U.S. survey of 1976-77 graduates found that by 1978 women were earning 
significantly less than men: $10,300 versus $12,700 (81% of male salaries). 


—Ouebec's graduates survey revealed that overall the women's average 
salary amounted to 85% of what the men were making. 


Lot 


But there is reason to believe that the picture for female graduates 
has brightened. In 1976, Statistics Canada published Earnings and Work 
Histories of the 1972 Canadian Labour Force. Recent graduates were not 
singled out, but some tabulations are pertinent. For example, the average 
salary of women who had completed university and had four years of continuous 
labour force attachment was 70% of what men with similar qualifications and 
experience were Seer Those with five to nine years in the labour force 
were making just 61% of average male salaries. This suggests that the earnings 
gap was narrowing for recent graduates. 

The .apparent improvement enjoyed by the 1976 female graduates (85% of 
male salaries) must be tempered with the observation that the tables in 
Earnings and Work Histories are based on very broad education categories. 
Undoubtedly, a larger proportion of the men than women had master's and 
doctoral degrees, so average earnings in the male "'completed university" 
group would tend to be higher than in the corresponding female group. 

Hence, the 1972 salary discrepancy may be exaggerated. 

Nonetheless, even in ''women's" fields, the earnings gap is evident. 
Nursing, for example, is a stereotypic "female" occupation. The median 
salary of the graduates with two-year diplomas was $12,830 for the women, 
bit. 514.940 for the men. 

The data imply that the 1976 female graduates were aware of the gap and 
resented it. Actual dollar amounts, however, are not reliable indicators 
of the level of satisfaction, which may have had more to do with expectations 
fulfilled (or unfulfilled). For instance, two of the lowest median salaries 
earned by female bachelor's degree recipients were $12,800 in fine and applied 
arts and $12,920 in political science. But, while 81% of the fine arts 
graduates were satisfied with their income, this was true of just 72% of the 
political science degree—holders. The largest percentage who expressed 
salary satisfaction — 87% — had been education majors, yet their median 
was $14,850, only a little above the overall median of $14,150. Perhaps 
because salary scales in teaching are relatively well—known, graduates have 


realistic expectations and are not disappointed. 


teeeier ies Canada, Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Earnings and 
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Job Satisfaction 


Although job satisfaction of male graduates was positively correlated 
with their qualifications, there was little difference among the women at various 
levels of attainment. The proportion of satisfied men rose from 84% of those 
with one— or two-year college diplomas to 92% of the Ph.D.—holders. However, 
women with doctoral degrees were scarcely more satisfied than college graduates. 
The former bring a high level of input to a job; and thus are apt to have 
commensurately high expectations. Underutilization of their skills could 
be a letdown. 

Job satisfaction for women seemed to be related to the immediate applica— 
bility of their training. Contentment did not depend on male-female domination 
of a field. The happy traditionals (90% or more satisfied) included graduates 
of secretarial science and education; satisfied innovators had obtained their 
credentials in data processing, medicine and dentistry, business, and law. 

By contrast, rates for both women and men were lowest in fields with less 
obvious occupational outcomes: fine and applied arts, political science, 
and psychology. 

Yet despite variations by sex and by field of study, the overwhelming 
majority of graduates who were employed full—time expressed satisfaction 


with their jobs. 


Retrospective Judgment 


When asked to assess their postsecondary education, the graduates' opinions 
were strongly related to their employment status. Those working full-time 
viewed their training far more favourably than did their educational equals 
who were looking for a job. However, employed women were not as positive 
as employed men. 

At least a quarter of the college diploma and bachelor's degree recipients 
regretted their choice of program, as did 20% of the women and 16% of the men 
with master's degrees, and a fifth of the male doctoral graduates (the number 


of women with Ph.D.'s who wished they had taken a different program was 


$93 


negligible). The most popular alternative was another university program. 
Men were twice as likely as women to reject the idea of postsecondary training 


altogether, but the percentage who felt that way was small (less than 10%). 


Marriage 


One of the most powerful influences on the graduates' employment situation 


was'their maritalstatus? .' 


'...Marriage has a positive effect on the labour 
market behaviour of men, and the opposite on that of wonmett Rie " ..The attempt 
to integrate marriage, family life, and work is. much more problematic for 
women than Ray, Je 

The 1976 graduates were no different than the rest of the population 
in that married men had the strongest labour force attachment; married women, 
the weakest. At every qualification level, the proportion of single women 
working full-time was much greater than the proportion of married women; 
the opposite was true of men. Also, at every level, the percentage of part— 
time workers among married women was larger than among single or marriage— 
terminated women or among men of any marital status. Similarly, married women 
were most likely to be out of the labour force entirely. 

These patterns were to be expected, as they confirmed the earlier research. 
Cockburn found that in 1966 two times as many single as married Canadian 
female graduates were at work. About a quarter of her "currently employed" 
graduates were part-time workers, more of whom were married than single. 
The main reason for working (about half the respondents) was economic, but 
this was because 45% of the employed graduates were single; only a minority 
of the married women cited financial reasons. One—fifth said they worked 
for personal growth and self—fulfillment; one-sixth, to use their education 
and skills. (A sign of changing times — Cockburn's questionnaire asked 


respondents why they were working; the 1976 graduates were asked why they 


were not working). 
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In their study of the British graduates of 1960, Kelsall et al concluded 
that marriage had the greatest effect on the women's occupational achievements. 
They noted a "substantial...disadvantage that married women...suffer in 
comparison not only with their academic equals of the opposite sex, but also 
in relation to graduate women who had remained unmarried.'' By 1966, 70% of 
the female graduates were married, and they were less likely than women 
as a whole to be employed. 

Similar trends prevailed in the United States, according to data gathered 
by the National Opinion Research Center on the June 1961 bachelor's degree 
recipients. When they graduated, 80% of the female respondents were single, 
but by 1968, 85% were or had been married. The most important determinant 
of “career-involvement" (working full—time or enrolled in graduate or 
professional school) was marital status. One year past the bachelor's degree, 
nearly 85% were either pursuing additional education or working full-time. 

Yet in 1968, fewer than 40% were "career—involved..., and the decline over 
time...(was) steepest among married women." 

Nonetheless, perhaps the major labour force development over the last 
decade has been the increasing participation of married women. And indeed, 
the percentage of the married 1976 graduates who were working full—time was 
no lower than 71% at any qualification level. In fact, marriage may have 
had something to do with keeping a woman at work, even at a job she did not 
like. At all levels, a higher proportion of the single than married female 
graduates intended to leave an unsatisfactory job. Those most likely to 
plan to stay in such a job were married and had a bachelor's degree. 

The intentions of bachelor's degree recipients who found themselves 
in non—-HQM clerical or sales positions give further evidence of how the fact 
of being married may be related to a woman's decision to remain in unsatisfactory 
employment. For both occupations, the percentage of married women who planned 
to stay was greater than the percentage who were satisfied. 

Even married women whose work is discretionary may be dissatisfied. 


Society still places priority on the roles of wife and mother. The married 


9D 


postsecondary graduate with children cannot devote herself entirely to a 


Caiees. 


".,.Conflicting responsibilities at work and at home... 
may prevent such working women from utilizing their 
productive talents to the best advantage.... Many 

may be compelled to accept unfulfilling jobs in order 
to keep market work from too seriously interfering 
with family responsibilities." 


Continuing Education 


The inhibiting effect of marriage on "career—involvement'" was also 
evident in the graduates' plans about future education. A breakdown by 
marital status reveals that married women were least inclined to contemplate 
further study. Termination of marriage tended to spur the education plans 
of both sexes, but the effect on women was stronger. The predominant reason 
for the last group to seek additional training was to improve their job 
prospects. Married women had the weakest career motivation. 

A comparison with Cockburn's 1966 survey suggests that there has been 
some increase in Canadian graduates! disposition to engage in further education. 
Nearly 40% of her respondents had taken at least one university credit course 
since graduation, but only a minority had done so within three years. About 
10% definitely planned future enrolment; the rest did not have such intentions 
or were undecided. Marital status was significant: the single women were 
far more likely to have definite plans to continue their study. Their aims 
were practical — 85% of those considering future enrolment had a professional 


objective. They wanted "to learn to earn." 
J ay. 
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Teachers 


Teaching is the prototypical feminine career. Of all the professions, 
it is best adapted to a woman's domestic responsibilities, especially those 
of married women with children. First, unlike scientific fields, the knowledge 
base is not highly specialized or subject to rapid change, so it is possible 
to be absent for a few years without retraining. Second, opportunities for 
part-time work, at least until the recent past, have been plentiful, and 
openings were widespread throughout the country. This facilitated easy 
job transfers if the husband had to move. Third, teaching exemplifies the 
values that many women seek — it is useful to the community, personally 
rewarding, and excellent training for the role of mother. Finally, the hours 
and holidays suit the daily and yearly routine of children. 

The British study by Kelsall et al found that the usual route for the 
women was to obtain teacher training and put it to use early. On entering 
university, two-thirds of the female respondents had planned to teach — and 
nearly all of them did (the first job of 61% was in education). Six years 
after graduation, the women were "even more solidly bunched in the education 
sector" — 70% of those who were employed. Yet when it came to securing 
key positions in education, women were less successful than men. 

Cockburn's respondents, too, were likely to be teachers, although the 
percentage, 40%, was not so high as that in Great Britain. And the plurality 
of American women who had received their degrees in 1972 were employed as 
teachers-r.4/i>, anicontrastuloy 2p, .0tet newmen. 

Trends among the 1976 graduates diverged little from past Canadian, 
British or American patterns. At the bachelor's degree level, 43% of the 
women and 21% of the men were teaching full-time in elementary—secondary 
schools. 

"Feminine" career or not, male teachers generally earned more than equally 
qualified women. A comparison of median annual salaries of graduates with 
equivalent education and experience shows that in some categories the men 
were making as much as $1,000 more. In only one case, secondary teachers 


with at least seven years' experience, was the women's median salary higher ($30). 
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The ClenrtcaliGhetto 


Clerical occupations are generally classed as nom-HOM and rarely require 
a university degree. The female graduates with bachelor's degrees in fields 
that were not job—oriented (fine and applied arts, humanities, and some social 
sciences) had a much greater chance of ending up as clerks than did their 
male counterparts. Job satisfaction among these women was only about 50%, 
a somewhat lower level than the men's. Again, this is hardly surprising, 
for their median annual salary was about $2,000 less. 

Women with bachelor's degrees in business were particularly likely to 
be in a clerical job. On the other hand, men with these qualifications were 
apt to be employed in management—administration. 

Nevertheless, a comparison with the 1972 American study shows that 
the overall percentage of female bachelor's degree recipients in the clerical 


category — 10% — was not unusual. The corresponding U.S. proportion was 14%. 


A Word to the Wise 


Many of the foregoing observations suggest that there are a number of 
fields whose graduates have a high probability of getting either an unrelated 
or a nonprofessional, nontechnical job. At the college level, fine and 
applied arts is the notable stand—out for both women and men. Among bachelor's 
degree recipients, the highest proportions in unrelated and/or non—HQM jobs 
had majored in biology, fine and applied arts, or social sciences (except law 
and social work). Even at postgraduate levels, relatively large proportions 
of women in some disciplines had non—-HQM jobs: at the master's, 32% from 
agricultural and biological sciences, 21% from business, 19% from the humanities. 
Only 78% of the women with humanities doctorates had HOM jobs. It might be 
argued that some who accepted unrelated or non—-HQM work did so by choice, 
not necessity. However, their salaries and levels of job satisfaction were 
generally lower. : 

This is not to say that the raison d'étre of postsecondary education is 
or should be job training. Nonetheless, the overwhelming majority of female 
graduates had enrolled for specific career objectives. And since their overall 
full-time employment rates were above 80%, working was obviously a central part 


of their lives. So given an opportunity to choose, that choice might just as 


well be a field with high rates of employment, earnings, and satisfaction. 
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Conclusion 


The employment outcomes of women who received diplomas and degrees from 
Canada's colleges and universities in 1976 generally confirm earlier findings. 
In 1978, two years after graduation, their full-time employment rate and salary 
were lower than their male counterparts', they were less widely dispersed 
among occupational categories, and not as likely to actually be enrolled or 
plan to enrol for further postsecondary training. Moreover, comparisons 
with past studies and other countries reveal that this is the "normal" state 
of affaires, 

However, there are signs of a change. Conventionally, "a woman who... 
(smiles) while being overworked, underpaid, and the butt of jokes, is doing 
what society expects a woman to date But the women who earned their diplomas 
and degrees in 1976 were not living up to that expectation. Their employment 
situation was inferior to the male graduates', and they knew it: almost 
invariably they were less satisfied with lower salaries, and a higher proportion 
regretted their choice of educational program. Too late, perhaps, they realized 
that their early educational choices may have predestined them to subordinate 
positions in the world of work. 

Current data indicate that the number of women in male—oriented post— 
Secondary programs has risen significantly. In 1978, the year that the 1976 
graduates were surveyed, the proportion of innovators among new bachelor's 
degree recipients had increased to 13% (from 11% in 1976). Moreover, if the 
women enrolled in bachelor's degree programs in 1978-79 do not change their 
major before graduation, the percentage of innovators will rise to about 17%, 
while traditionals will decline to 39% (from 61% in 1976). However, during 
the last year of university, many women who originally entered a nontraditional 
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field switch to a female—intensive area. 
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Naturally, labour markets change, and the skills that were most sought— 
after in 1978 may not be so popular in the 1980s. Nonetheless, it is evident 
that job-oriented, male—dominated fields had the happiest employment outcomes — 
high rates of pay, employment, education-relatedness, and satisfaction. 

Perhaps this information will be of use to women who are now contemplating 
postsecondary education, or even to their younger sisters selecting their 

high school courses. Results of the survey of 1976 graduates suggest that 
the women's career motivations were strong, but they were apt to relegate 

themselves to low status, low-paid jobs. Graduation is the wrong time to 

discover that one's education affords preparation for little more than a 


clerical occupation. 
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Most tables and charts in this report are based on the results of a 
national survey of all 1976 postsecondary graduates. The survey, conducted 
in 1978, was designed to determine how the graduates had fared on the job 
market. The entire questionnaire is reproduced here, although not all the 


aspects of the graduates! situation and history that were probed in the survey 


have been presented in Higher Education — Hired? 
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g & Statistics Canada Statistique Canada CONFIDENTIAL 


when completed 


NGS - 06 


SURVEY OF 1976 GRADUATES 


of Post Secondary Programs 


Interviewer'’s name 


—<—— a eee 
ats Start Finish a Telephone 
aa Bete 


2, FINAL RESULTS OF TRACE (Mark one only) 5 CORRECTION FROM ITEM 4 (if necessary) 


Bachelors or First Professional 1 


ol 
Contacted and interviewed O 
Degree 


6 


Contacted but refused 


Go to 7 


Already contacted (duplicate) S 


O 
Masters Degree © 
O 


Doctorate Degree 


o 
a 


Absent for duration of survey DinlomanorGerriecata Le 


Unlisted number 


Did you complete the requirements for that 


J 
a 


Cee © 


No answer 


END. 


(read line 1B)—— 19 1976? By “complete the 


—) 
2 


ee 


requirements’, I mean, for example, write the 


Can't be reached by phone 
last exam, or submit the last paper or report, 


08 
Unable to trace or defend your thesis. 
09 E 
Other 1 2 nd 
Yes O No O interview. 
10 


No longer living in Canada 


Specify. In what month did you complete the 


Enter code 


requirements for that — (e.g jine 18)——7 BY 


“complete the requirements’, I mean, for 


3 Hello, 1 am ———~~——-—-— from Statistics Canada; 
We are conducting a survey of 1976 graduates. 
This survey will provide educational planners 
with information about the success of graduates 
in finding employment. All your answers are 
strictly confidential and will be used only for 
statistical purposes. I would appreciate your 
cooperation in answering some questions. 


example, write the last exam, or submit the 


last paper or report, or defend your thesis. 


[seit 1975 ‘O 1976 O 


Month 


4 First, I would like to ensure that certain 8 What was the major field of study or 


administrative information is correct. Did 


specialization for your (read line 1B) ——? 


you obtain a (eadilingnl ey in 1976? 
refute (If two, enter both) 

Yes, obtained in 1976 and 1 
no correction required O Go to 7 RSE 
Yes, obtained in 1976 but y 
correction required @® Go to 5 Entericade 

3 
No, did not obtain in 1976 © Go to 6 238 


Enter code 


8-3400 -34.1:29-03-78 “Authority-Statistics Act, Chapter 15 
Statutes of Canada 1970 - 71 - 72.” 
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Q What was the normal length in years, of the 17 Now I would like to ask 
: : 5 > 

educational program leading to this — (ag jine 1B)—- voukaboutl your swork 

experience between the 


& time you completed the 
Year(s) If less than 1 year, enter 1 B 
requirements for your 


(AU like 1a)}———— | 
10 Did you take this educational program for the May 31, 1978. 
purpose of meeting specific employment or 
career -objectives? First I will ask you what 


you did during that entire 


we Me) <2 72) period, Ofe=- ces jane On ens. 


from date scale 


TO THE INTERVIEWER : Enter total number of months 
1] Was work experience a prerequisite for completing in Box A 
the requirements of this educational program? 


1 2 
Yes O No O 18 In how many of these months did you have 
a job for pay or profit? 


12 During the term in which you completed the last ial 
f 7 Month(s) If “‘none"’”, enter 00 and go to 27 
of the requirements for this eating: SB) 


, 


were you enrolled as a full-time or as 
TO THE INTERVIEWER : Enter number of months in 


a part-time student? 
Box B 


Full- 1 Part- 2 
time O Go to 14 time O 
19 In how many of these — ..y Box B) months 


did you have a full-time job? 


Month(s) vale If “none”, enter 00 and go to 21 


13 Were you ever enrolled as a full-time student 
in this program? 


Yes <) No @ 


90 When did you start working at the first 


14 NOW I WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU ABOUT ANY full-time job you held after completing 
WORK EXPERIENCE YOU MAY HAVE HAD. 


the requirements for your — (jay tine 1B)—" 
: e 19 
15 For approximately how many years did you Month Year 


work full-time prior to completion of the 


requirements for your 


(reads line 1B) S———* 
By “full-time”, I mean usually worked 21 INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 
30 hours or more per week. 
*If answer to item 18 is equal 1 
to total months in item 19... @ Go to 24 


* Otherwise 


1 
Never worked full-time O Go to 17 2 
©) Go to 22 


2 
Less than 1 year 
: Go to 16 
3 
1 - 2 years SC. Os INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 
4 
3 - 4 years S) 


Enter answer to item 18 ae Month(s) 


5 - 6 years Enter answer to item 19 ee Months) 


Go to 17 


sO) Calculate the difference = Months) 


7 years or more 


Don’t know 


93 In how many of the (remaining) — (tem 2) 


months would you have preferred to work 
16 Did any of these jobs last for a period 
of 6 consecutive months or more? 


1 2 
Yes O No O Month(s) aie If ‘none’, enter 00 


full-time? 


8-3400 -34.1 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 
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INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 


‘'O Go to 29A 


c@) Go to 25 


«If Box A is equal to Box B 


* Otherwise 


You indicated you worked —,,..4 pox 5)—months out 


of the —_(,.34 pox ay)——months covering the period 


between completing the requirements and May 31, 


1978. In the remaining (tad Box cy months, 


were you looking for a job at any time? 


Yes ‘@) 


2 
No O Go to 29A 


In how many of these remaining - 


(read Box C)—— 


months were you looking for a job? 


Month(s) bee Go to 29B 


Did you look for a job at any time during 


these —_,,.,4 Box Ajy—— months? 


Yes 1) 


2 
No O Go to 49 


In how many of these —— (,.,4 go, a)——— months did 


you look for a job? 


Month(s) [= je Go to 29B 


A. In order to obtain any job you held after 
the completion of the requirements for your 
Se Treddiine Bier CLG Ou 
aloud) 


. . (read categories 


B. In order to find a job during these months, 
did you... (read categories aloud) 


(Mark as many as apply) 
Did you receive 
a job offer as 
a result of .:. 
No Yes 
a) Use PUBLIC employment 
agencies (e.g. Canada 
[Employment Centres 11 
(Manpower))? 


b) Use PRIVATE employ- 21 
ment agencies? 


c) Use university or 
college placement 31 
agencies? O 


Be) 
ee) 
32 
d) Check with professional 
assoclitions or 41 He 
unions? 
e) Contact previous 51 52 
employers directly? 


f) Contact other 61 


eS 
—— 
2 sais 
arin 
Sri 
employers directly? 


a) 
©) 
He) 
meee 
eG) 
i Og) 


He 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


35 


(continued) 


Did you receive 
a job offer as 
a result of ... 


No Yes 


*O— 


g) Get assistance or 
referrals from 73 
instructors? O 

h) Get assistance or 
referrals from 
friends or relatives? 


eC) 
69) 


<j 
Ge 


i) Place or 
answer ads? 


NOW I WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME 
SIMILAR QUESTIONS ABOUT THREE 
SPECIFIC TIME PERIODS. 


Approximately 1 month after completing the 
last of the requirements for your —j,..4 jine 1p)—> 
did you have a job for pay or profit? 

Don't 3 
know O 


Yes 1) No "0) 


Go to 33 


Had you accepted a full-time job for pay or profit 
to start at a definite date in the future? 


1 2 
Yes @ Go to 34 No O Go to 35 


Was that job a full-time or a part-time job? 


Full- 1 Part- 2 
time O time or 


Was that job with a previous employer? 


1 2 
Yes OQ Go to 37 No &) Go to 37 


Were you looking for a job for pay or profit 
at that time? 


Yes @) No *O Go to 37 


36 


Were you looking for a full-time job? 


Yes iS) No 1 


37 


NEXT, LET’S TALK ABOUT YOUR WORK 
EXPERIENCE DURING THE WEEK OF 
MAY 28 TO JUNE 3, 1978. 


38 


39 


Did you have a job for pay or profit during 
that week? 


Yes 1 Go to 43 No 1) 


Had you accepted a full-time job for pay or profit 
to start at a definite date in the future? 


Yes 1) Go to 44 No ©) 
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40 Were you looking for a job for pay or profit 47 If you were to work at that job for the 12 
during that week? months of 1978, approximately what would 


be your gross annual earnings? 
1 2 
Yes O No ©) Go to 42 


—) 
= 


Less than $3,000 


—J 
& 


OOOO OGo 


$ 3,000 to $ 3,999 


—) 
o 


Wer ou looki for a full-ti job? 
41 ere y u looking for ull-time jo Ay STS 


2 $ 5,000 to $ 5,999 
Yes cS) Go to 49 No O Go to 49 05 
$ 6,000 to $ 6,999 
06 
$ 7,000 to $ 7,999 
42 What was the main reason you did not look $ 8,000 to $ 8,999 vl 
for a job that week? (Do NOT read 08 
categories aloud. / Mark one only) $ 9,000 to $ 9,999 


2 
-) 


one 
CIs Cree 


Sl $10,000 to $10,999 


~ 
S 


Own illness or disability $11,000 to $11,999 


Personal or family 


responsibilities $12,000 to $13,999 


~ 
i 


$14,000 to $15,999 


—J 
© 
3 
E 


Going to school 
$16,000 to $17,999 


) 
cs 


No longer interested in 
finding a job 


~ 
ms 


COOOCOOG 


$18,000 to $19,999 


Waiting for recall 
(to former job) 


—) 
a 


Or O 


$20,000 to $21,999 


— 
a 


$22,000 to $23,999 


—) 
a 


Had already found 
a new job 


Go to 49 
$24,000 to $24,999 


_ 
oo 


Waiting for replies 
from employer 


o 
_ 


$25,000 to $26,999 


a 
© 


Could not find the kind 
of job wanted 


$27,000 or more 


Don't know 


—] 
© 


CaCeene re. © 


Discouraged with looking 


_ 
S 


48 In that job, were you a paid worker, self- 


Other reason employed or an unpaid family worker? 


_ 
= 


No reason given 1 

Paid worker O Go to 50 
2 

43 Was that job a full-time or a part-time job? poemploved CAS 


3 
Unpaid family worker O 


Full- 1 Part- 2 
time O time O 


49 Do you-think the educational program you 


44 For whom were you working at that job? 
(Name of business, government dept. 
or agency, or person.) 


completed for your was 


(read line 1B) 


intended to prepare you for a specific 


job or career? 


‘ Don’t 3 
wee © No ‘@ Row ‘© 


Go to 67 


45 What kind of business, industry or service 
was this? (Give full description : e.g. 
paper-box mfg., retail-shoe store.) 50 Did you have a permanent position or a tempor- 

ary position with that employer? (Read 

definitions of ‘‘Permanent” and ‘‘Temporary”) 


fal ia 


For office Permanent position 
use only * (There was no indication that the job 
would end at some definite point 
in time. e.g. hired permanently 
46 What kind of work were you doing? (Give full wih: nowspeciiedstemn) 


description : e.g. posting invoices, selling shoes.) 2 
Temporary position ©) 


Don't 1 * (There was a definite indication that 
mow O the job would terminate at some 
specified point in time. eg. hired 
for a 6 month term.) 


51 Have you left that job since June 3, 1978? 


For office 
use only 


2 


Yes 1@) No MG) Go to 53 


——— SSS 


8-3400-34,1 
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52 Did you leave that job in order to obtain a 60 Did the employer specify that related work 
more satisfactory job? experience was essential for that job? 


Yes 1©) Go to 55 No x6) Go to 55 ve ©) a 16) 


53 Are you considering leaving that job within 
the next 3 months? eae 
6] Considering the duties and responsibilities of 
that job, how satisfied were you with the 


1 2 : 
Yes @) No O Gontonn> salary you received? Would you say that 
you were ... (read categories aloud) 
54 Are you considering leaving that job in order to 1 
obtain a more satisfactory job? Very satisfied O 


Yes 1) No e) Satisfied 


Not very satisfied 

55 When you were selected for that job, what 

minimum educational qualifications did your 
employer specify as a requirement for it? 

(Mark one only) 5 

Don’t know / No opinion 


Not at all satisfied 


O@ 6.6 


Bachelors or First 
Professional Degree 


O 


62 Now considering all facets of that job, how 
satisfied were you with it generally? Would 
you say that you were... (read categories 
aloud) 


) 


Masters Degree 


e) 


Doctorate Degree 


i 
= 


CAG 


University Diploma 
or Certificate 


~ 


Very satisfied 
College Diploma or 
Certificate / 1 - 2 years 


te 


Satisfied 

College Diploma or 
Certificate / 3 - 4 years ; 
. Not very satisfied 


Some post—secondary 1S F 
education 

Not at all satisfied 
High school 1G) 


on 


oe) 
© © O00 


Go to 59 


completion or less ‘ Ae 
Don't know / No opinion 


09 
No qualification specified O 


mS) Go to 60 63 Do you think that the work experience you 
were getting in that job will improve your 
career prospects? 


Don't know 


56 Did the employer specify that it was essential 
for this qualification to be in a specific field 


1 2 Don’t know/ 3 
5 
or fields of study? Yes O No eh No opinion o 


Yes 16) No © Go to 59 


64 Do you think the educational program you 
57 Was your 
specific field(s) of study? intended to prepare you for a specific job 


Yes 1) Go to 59 No ‘© 


(read line 18)——1N this er any of these completed for your was 


(read line 1B) 


or career? 


Don’ 
Yes ‘© si mow i 


Go to 66 Go to 66 


58 Do you have any other educational qualifications 
in this or any of thesé specific field(s) of study? 


Yes ‘O No <@) 


65 Was that job one for which your educational 


2 
59 Would you say that the minimum educational Picer ara wae desigacd: 


requirements specified by your employer 
for that job were too high, too low 


: 1 2 
or about right? Yes O Go to 67 No O 
1 
Too high ‘S 
Ris ae 2) 66 In that job, did you use any of the skills 
5 acquired through the educational program 
Too low O which led to your trendline i Bye ae 


Don't know / No opinion 


Yes ‘O No ® 


8-3400-34.1 


67 Given your experience since completing the 


requirements for your 
would you have selected the same 


educational program? 


Go to 


he 


69 


No © 


(read line 1B) 


, 


Don't know/ 3 
No opinion JO 


Go to 69 


68 Which of the following would you have 


69 


70 


ak 


72 


selected? (Read categories aloud) 


A different program leading 
to a university degree 


A different program leading 
to a university certificate 
or diploma 


tw 


A different program leading 
to a college certificate 
or diploma 


a 


No post-secondary program 


un 


Other 


a 


© © © Oumloe © 


Don't know / No opinion 


In general how important is it to you that 
a job be related to your field of study or 
specialization? Would you say that it 

is ... (read categories aloud) 


~ 


Cae 


Very important 


Important 


Not very important 


Not at all important 


a 


GOs) 


Don't know / No opinion 


Do you plan to enrol at a Canadian post- 
secondary institution in the next 2 years? 


I 2 Don't 3 
Yes © No O know 
Go to 72 Go to 72 


Do you plan to enrol in order to improve 
your job or career prospects? 


2 Don't 4 
Yes Ke No ‘O nei ‘O 


NOW I WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU ABOUT 
YOUR STUDENT AND EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS DURING THE FIRST FULL 

WEEK OF OCTOBER 1977. 


73 


During that week were you enrolled as 
a student at a Canadian post-secondary 
institution? 


Yes 1) No *O Go to 76 


Zaal: 


74 


75 


Were you enrolled as a full-time or as a 
part-time student? 


Part- 2 
time O 


Full- 1 
time O Go to 76 


Were you enrolled because you were working 
towards a degree, diploma or certificate? 


Yes © No “© 


76 


During that week, did you have a job for pay 
or profit? 


1 2 Don't 3 
Yes O No © know 
Go to 80 Go to 81 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


Had you accepted a full-time job for pay or 
profit to start at a definite date in the future? 


i 4 
Yes ) Go to 81 No ‘S) 


Were you looking for a job for pay or profit 
during that week? 


1 2 
Yes O No @ Go to 81 
Were you looking for a full-time job? 


1 2 
Yes O Go to 81 No O Go to 81 


Was that job a full-time or a part-time job? 
Full- 1 Part- 2 
time O time @ 


FINALLY, I WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU THREE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT YOURSELF. 


What is your year of birth? 


iol 1] 


Year 


83 


84 


What is your marital status? 

© 
3@) 
=) 


Single (never married) 


Married / Common law 


Widowed, separated 
or divorced 


Are you a Canadian citizen or landed immigrant? 


No 2) 


END INTERVIEW. 


Yes 1@ 


TO THE INTERVIEWER : Complete questions 85 to 87. 
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27. 


CODING ITEMS FOR INTERVIEWER: 


85 Sex of respondent: 


Male 1® Female ©) 


86 Province or territory in which respondent 
was interviewed: 


O 


Newfoundland 


O 


Prince Edward Island 


C 


Nova Scotia 


ei 


New Brunswick 


e) 


Quebec 
35 
Ontario ‘e) 
46 
Manitoba O 


O 


Saskatchewan 


3) 


Alberta 


OS 


British Columbia 


2 
Ss 


one) 


Yukon 


North West Territories 


87 Length of interview: 


Minutes P=] 


88 Language of interview: 


1 ‘ 
English C) French se) 


COMMENTS 
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